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Songs from Paul Clifford. 
LONG NED'S SONG. 
Tone —" Time has not thinned my flowing hair.” 
Oh, if my hands adhere to cash, 
My gloves at least are clean, 
{nd rarely bave the gentry flash 
In spracer clothes been seen. 


Sweet Public! since your coffers must 
Afford our wants relief, 

Ob! soothes it not to yield the dust 
To such a charming thief? 


I never robbed a single coach 
But with a Jover’s air; 

And though you might my course reproach, 
You never could my hair. 


Join Bull, who loves a harmless joke, 
Is apt at me to grin, 

Bat why be cross with laughing folk, 
Unless they laugh and win? 


John Bull has money in bis box ; 
And though bis wit’'s divine, 

Yet letime laugh at Johnny’s locks— 
And Jobn may leugh at mine ! 


OLD BAGS’S SONG. 
To the tune of the “ Old Woman.” 


Are the days then gone, when on Hounslow Leath 
We flash'd our nags? 
When the stoutest bosoms quail’d beneath 
‘The voice of Bags? 
Ne'er was my work half undone, lest 
be nat 
Slow was old Bags, bat. he never ceas’d 
“Till the whole was grabb’d. 


’, 


rus. 
“Till the whole was grabb’d. 


When the slow coach paus’d—and the gemmen storm’d, 
P Py cae - cme yas . 
ad the only sound which m ve lips form’d 
Was “ blunt" —still “ blunt!” ‘ 
Ob! those jovial days are ne’er forgot !—~ 
_, But the tape lags— 
When I be’s dead, you'll drink one pot 
To poor old Bags! 
Chorus. 
To poor old Bags! 


THE ROBBER’S GRAND TOAST. 
Tune.— Here's a health to the King, God bless hin. 
A tumbler of blue ruin, fill, fill for me! 

Red tape those as likes it may drain ; 
But whatever the Jush, it a bumper must be, 
If we ne'er drinks a bumper again ! 
Now—now in the crib, where a ruffler may lie, 
Without fear tbat the raps should distress bim, 
Witha drop in the mouth, and a drop in the eye, 
Here's to Gentleman George—God bless him ! 
_ God bless him—God bless him! 
ilere's to Gentleman George—God bless him ! 


Mong the pals of the prince, I have heard it’s the g0, 
__Beiore they have tippled enough, 
Po smarten their punch with the best curacoa, 
More eonish to render the stuf! ° 
I boast not such lush !—but whoever his glass 
Does not like—I'll be damn’d if I press him ! 
pstanding, my kiddies—round, round let it pass ! 
lere’s to Gentleman George—God bless him ! 
_ God bless him—God bless him ! 
Here's to Gentleman George—God bless him! 


“ee—see—the fine fellow grows weak on the stumps. 
: Assist him, ye rascals, to stand ! , 
"Y, ye stir not a peg !—Are you all in the dumps /— 
_ Fighting Attie, go, lend him a band! 
ee ereed around Gentleman George, each, under pretence of 
eB am, pulling him first one way and then another. ] . 
( my lean upon me—at your service I am! 
et away from his elbow, you whelp '—him 
. i only upset '—them ‘ere fellows but sham ' 
“re sto Gentleman George—God help him ! 
— , God help him—God belp him !— 
“re s to Gentleman George—God help him ! 


comple, LE TERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
terary Ww: " t the manifest and increasing taste of the public | 
ert ‘teres of utility and entertainment, at a price exhibiting | 


+ » - 
Cireulatios iS regard to economy and inviting the most exten- 
ttion. th 3 
ievtchines © announcement is made of no less than three new 
P . mm the an: . . +t . “ : 
Libre 4 approved plan of monthly pu Hications——vie 


' “Se@eral Knowledge—The Library of Modern Tra- 


| velg, Voyages, and Discoveries, comprising original Journals of recent 
| Travellers in various parts of the world, &¢.—and the Standard No- | 
pwn the latter work to be uniform with the Waverly Novels, and 
to comprise not merely the productions of the time of Fielding, Smmol- | 
let, and Richardson, but likewise the most celebrated Novels of later | 
| periods, so as to form a continued series of all that is most excellent | 
, to our works illustrative of life and manners. 
| ‘There is likewise preparing for publication, in Monthly Volumes, em- 
| bellished with engravings, The Juvenile Family Library, with the de- 
| gn of supplying a complete collection of works for the instruction 
sod entertainment of the youth of either sex. 
‘The new production, from the combined talents of the authors of 
| © The O'Hara Tales,” will make its appearance very speedily. 
© “A Novel, to be called Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks, is on the 
j eve of appearance. It is said to proceed from the pen of a lady of 
considerable celebrity in the circles of literature and fashion. 
| The Fifth Monthly Volume of Valpy’s Classical Library bas for its 
| contents the first portion of Beloe’s fine translation of Herodotus, the 
, ancient historian and traveller. 
| A Work of Travels, said to be marked by great variety, and to pos- 
, Sess particular interest in its details regarding the lately belligerent 
| Powers of Russia and Turkey, is announced for immediate publica 
, tion, under the name of ‘I'ravels through the Crimea, Turkey, and 
! Egypt hy the late James Webster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
, . The Journal of the Heart, is the title to be givento a Work from 
the portfolio of the Authoress of ‘‘ Flirtation,’’ which is reported to be 
| of a very nov el character. 
he Life of the late Henry Fuseli is about to be presented to the 
| public, by his friend and execator, John Koowles, Esq. 





Mr. Madden, whose recently-published Travels in Turkey have ex- 





P . urke) | vity prevailed; f 
cited such general interest, is about to present the public with an Eas- | arose, particularly 


On the 22d, there was « solemn ceremonial in the church of Sar 
Francisco in honour of La purissima Conception, patroness of a! 
Spain, attended by the principal officers, imploring her protection, and 
success to His Majesty's arms; whieh was followed by a pompous or 
tion from the Commander-in-ehief the Conde O'Reilly 

On the following day the fleet sailed, and anchored in the Bay o! 
Algiers on the Ist of July. The expedition consisted of 


Line-of-battle-sbips - 6 having on board 20,000 infentry 
Frigates- - - - - 12 ; - 2) eee 60) cavalry 
Xebecs- - + + - 9 > Flare - 200 dragoon 
Galliots - - + ee , err eee O00 artillery 
Ureas - + - 6 - 2,800 marines 
Bombs - - -® - 4 Pe 400 artifice: 
Armed vessels - - 7 
51 and 344 transports 25,100 





Artillery 30 twenty-four pounders. | Artillery 12 twelve-inch morte 
12 twelve ditto. 16 nine-inch ditto. 
18 eighteen ditto. 5 Lowiteers 
#0 field-pieces four ditto 
From behind a battery east of the river Xaracha, which lies to the 
eastward of the city of Algiers, was seen a large encampment, from 
which ot sunset we were saluted with a feu de yore from smal! arms 
On the 2d, the principal officers were assembled on board the Ad 
miral’s ship, when orders were issued for the troops to hold themeelve 
in readiness to disembark at daybreak the following morning; but a 
the night proved équally, and a strong wind setting in upon shore 
the order was covotermanded. From this day to the 6th, total inact: 
went councils were held, in which violent contest» 
tween the Conde O'Reilly and Major-Geners 


tern Tale, somewhat, we understand, resembling Anastasius. It is to | Romana, a man of warm and impetuous temper, who on every occu 


be entitled *‘ The Mussulman.”’ 

| The Memoirs and Recollections of Pryce Gordon, Esq. will speedi- 
| ty eome before the public. They are stated to embrace anecdotes 
and reminiscences of distinguished individuals for the last fifty years, 
and to resemble in piquant vivacity, variety, and humvar. ‘* The Per- 
sooal Bketches of Sir Jonah Barrington. 

In the Press.—Ilustrations of Exodus; consisting of 8x Views from 
Drawings taken on the Spot, during a Journey through Arabia Petrea, 
im the year 1823. The work is dedicated, by permission, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the Mining Ordinances of Spain. 
Translated from the Original Spanish. ‘This work is reported to be 
the great authority on the Mining Laws of Spain and the new Repub- 
lics of America. It is highly interesting, not only as displaying a pro- 
tound knowledge of the civil law, but as containing much historical 
and scientific information, on the various subjects connected with 
mining and the reduction of the metallic ores. 

Oxford English Prize Essays, now first collected; beautifully print- 
ed on fine paper, 2 vols. crown 8vo. This publication will contain a 
collection of the English Essays which have obtained prizes in the 
University of Guleekr-olendin, May 1, 1830. 

—— 
ALGIERS. 
Narrative of O'Reilly's Expedition, from the Journal of a British 
Officer. 

At no former period have the se military and naval resources of 
| France been more rapidly developed, than in the grand scale of the 
| expedition destined for the attack of Algiers. From Cherbourg to 








Se 








| Toulon, nothing is heard but the notes of warlike preparation. Supe- 
| rior as will be thisarmament, both in numerical force and military cha- | 
| racter, to every other which ever departed from the shores of Europe 
to chastise the insolence of the barbarian powers, there exist circum- 
stances which render the ulterior success of the expedition problema- | 
| tical. Imposing as are the preparations of attack, it must be recollect- | 
ed that the materials for defence are equally formidable. Since our 
attack in 1815, the Dey has not been idle. The city, by Natare 
strong, has been rendered by the art of foreign engineers nearly im- 
pregnable. A formidable chain of batteries lines the coast at all the 
vulnerable points. Large bodies of troops, chiefly cavalry, are march- | 
ing from the interior to the coast, prepared to give the invaders a_ 
warm reception; these, taken in conjunction with the nature of the | 
country, particularly favourable for the operations of cavalry, and | 
the sultriness of the climate, will present a combination of serious 
obstacles, which even the consummate skil! and well-tried gallantry of 
a French army may find it impossible to overcome. Neither does the | 
experience of the past warrant the ex of success. Charles} 
the Fifth, at the head of a nugverous and veteran army, retired from 
before the city covered with disgrace. The little impression made 
by the bombardment of the French in the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, may be gathered from the answer of the Dey to the French 
admiral, who, on being told by the latter the number of millions 
which the expedition bad cost the Grand Monarque, replied, “ Had 
His Majesty only sent me half that sum, I would myself have razed 
the city.’’ 

Tasends the close of the last century, the Spanish Govenment 
fitted out a formidable armament ageinst Algiers, which at the time 
riveted the attention of all Europe, the disastrous resalt of which cast 
a lasting stigma on the Spanish arms. The following accoonrt of the 
lexpedition is extracted from the Journal of a British officer in the 
| Spanish service. 

“ Early in the month of June 1775, my regiment, the 6th of the 
line, was ordered to march on Carthagena, where was assembling a 
| powerful armament, under the command of Admiral Don Pedro de 
| Castijon, on board of which were embarked a large body of troops 

commanded by General the Conde de O'Reilly, with an immense 
i quantity of military stores, &c. 

















| sion sought to thwart the measures of bis commander, and drew down 
upon himself some severe reproofs. On the 6th, the General issued » 
proclamation, having previously given the officers their final instru: 
tions; in this dogpment, the objects of the expedition were commen 
ted ye at lex “4. The Moors were represented as only formidable 


ina vlactare. The troops were recommended not to break 
their order, "as nothing but united fore could swease gaccam egeine! 


an enemy skilful in this mode of fighting—an error whith, however, 
they afterwards committed, and which proved fete! to the expedition. 
Each battalion was ordered to provide itself with 200 pioneers’ tools, 
and 200 sand bags; and each brigade on landing to form a company 
in front six deep, and the guards half a company in front. ‘The army 
on landing, was ordered to carry some heights, the possession o/ 
which it was supposed woald ensare the success of an attack upon tho 
city. The order of march was to be in four columns, with the Greun 
diers and Light Infaatry in advance and on the flanks, each colamo to 
have four field-pieces in front, to be increased as exigency required 
Two redoubts were ordered to be thrown up at the point of disem. 
barkation, and a strict communication to be kept up between the army, 
these fortifications, and the fleet. In the afternoon, some ships of 
war were ordered to stand in and engage the batteries; but t ef 
forts proved fruitless, as the San Joseph, 74, only got within range 
about sunset; sbe hauled out, without having dismounted a single gua 
of the enemy's. 

On the 7th between eight and nine thousand men were embarked 
on board the launches, and advanced very near the shore, about « 
mile to the westward of the river Xaracha, covered by the gallies and 
two long boats, each ores. a long twelve-pounder; but at seven in 
the evening the boats returned on board the transports; nota shot was 
fired throughout the whole day. The landing was not effected, i: 
was pretended, because there were not boats enough to hold a suff. 
cient number of troops at once ; but this was veo oul in 
order to conceal the serious misunderstanding that prev among the 
wincipal officers. Orders were therefore issued to maa the transports’ 
~ boats at day-break the following morning; but the capital error 
had been committed in marking out to the enemy the real point of 
attack. The 8th was, as the Spaniards emphatically call it, “ a diade 


| perdida y sentimento para Expana.” The ships havin taken up a po- 


sition for battering the forts situated on the right and left of the point 
of disembarkation, the troops to the number of 9900 em d in the 
launches formed in six columns, at the head of which were pa 

diers, preceded by the armed Xibecques, galliots, and other small crat 
that were to cover the landing. The ships now opened their fire, and 
the troops moved forwardte the point of disembarkation, about a league 
and a half distant from the city, the right towards Algiers, and their 
lefetéwards the embouchure of the Xeracha: when near the beach 
the vessels opened their fire with considerable effect, and the troops 
landed in admirable order in the intervals between them, notwithstand. 
ing there were upwards of 80,000 Moors drawn up on the beach to 
oppose them, two-thirds of which were cavalry under the orders of the 
Bey of Constantina. The Tarkish garrison remained within the city 
for its defence. It is said that the Moorish force assembled on the 
coast amounted to 150,000 men, one hundred thousand of which were 
cavalry. As soon as the troops hed made good their landing, they for- 
med six deep according to orders, and the armed vessels divided to the 
right and left to cover their flanks, while the boats pushed off for the 
ships to bring on shore the remainder ofthe troops. On the landing ol 
the first division, a email body of the enemy made a demonstration in 
their front, but on our making an en avant movement they immediately 
dispersed: from this instant may be dated the misfortunes of this in- 
glorious day; the a pushed on baving in front the V oluntarios de 
Aragon y Catalana, a kind of irregular force We continued moving 
till we were in a close country which the enemy had oceupied in smati 
parties, bat most advantageously posted in ditches and behind old 
walls, from which they kept apa galling fire upon our advancing co 


lumos. ‘Tbe grenadiers and light companies, which bad been pushed 


; 


| : 
| 
: 
| 
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forward in advance, were repulsed with considerable joss. At this 
moment some detachments irom the second division joined us, and 
some heavy guns coming up at the same time, we advanced against 
some euclosures, from which, however, in spite of our heavy and de- 
structive fire, we could not dislodge the enemy. Our soldiers who had 
7 hitherto behaved with the greatest steadiness and gallaniry, on seeing 
the havoc made in their ranks by the well-sustained fire of the enemy, 
Lis fell into confusion in spite of al the exertion of the officers. In this 
conjuncture, a drove of camels extended themselves on our left with a 
design, no doubt, of diverting our fire; in an instanta sudden panic 
seized the troops, a cry was heard that we were cut off, a complete 
debacle” followed, the whole army quitting the field in the greatest 
: contusion, and with the utmost precipitation, leaving an immense 
number of killed and wounded. Some few of the latter were brought 
off to the entrenchments, which were hastily thrown up by the artifi- 
cers and troops of the third division. ‘This work had been already for- 
tified with two thirty-six pounders, to whose well-directed fire, and (hat 






























retreat. 


not being sufficient to direct the construction of the works, 
trenchments were scarcely extensive enough to shelter the army. 


In 





ders which the enemy brought out from two batteries on our right, 


g wourderous fire, which killed great numbers of them. ‘The army re- 
: mained in position till dark, when the regiments were ordered to re 
embark, beginning with the youngest regiments to save ume; the dis- 
order, tramult, and confusion with which it was executed, showed the 
) ignorance] of the enemy, who might with ease bave cut off the major 
: 
vi] 
fi 


= 


part of our army. Our loss amounted to upwards of 5000 killed and 
wounded; the Marquis de Romana fell atthe head of his brigade early 
in the action; the loss of the Moors was estimated at 6000 men: no quar- 
Government having olfered ten ze- 


opabper , Peel 


ter was given to our wounded, the 


howitzers, and an immense quantity of arms and ammunition were 
: abandoned to the enemy. : 

Thus terminated an expedition, which, from the length of time 

taken up in the preparation and the delay in the execution, gave the 
enemy an opportunity of preparing for its reception. Phe generals 
were ignorant not only of the force of the Algerines and the scite of 
the coast, but even after reaching the Bay of Algiers, the point of dis 
embarkation continued to be among them a matter of dispute. low 
far at last it was well judged is not determined, but even admitting it 
to have been so, the great error consisted in pushing forward the first 
division immediately on landing; they should have entrenched them- 
selves, and have waited till the whole army had landed. and then have 
moved forward; but the idea of penetrating into au enclosed country, 
with a single division, in which the enemy im immense force were ad- 
vantageously posted, was infatuation bordering on madness. Chere 
unfortanately existed neither talent nor resource after the retreat to 
remedy this misfortune, On the army's reaching the entrenchment, a 
warm altercation arose as (o what line of conduct was to be pursued; 
with oue solitary exception (Gen. Vaughan, a British officer,) it was 
unanimously agreed to embark the troops and abandon the enterprise. 
4ien. Vaughan warmly opposed this measure, stating, that the army 
should remain in position, and renew the attack on the following 
morning ; but he was overruled. 

Large sums of money had been expended in the equipment of this 
expedition, the public mind was raised to a high pitch of expectation, 
when the news of the defeat spread consternation and disgrace through- 
out Spain. The court endeavoured to palliate the disgrace, but it was 
exaggerated by the people. O'Reilly was universally execrated, and 
marked out asa victim. So general was the outcry, that mobs assem- 
bled on the roadsto Alicant, and stripped every carriage that passed 
with the intention of wreaking their vengeance on the Commander. 
"The clamour was heard at the very gates of the palace; the King was 
obliged to remove him from the Government of Madrid, and appointed 
him Captain-General of Andaluzia. Asa proof of the universal detes- 
tation of the Spanish nation towards him, Gen. Recardos, who com- 


= 


O'Reilly, on landing at Cadiz, entered a cafe, which was filled with 
officers of the different regiments of the garrison, who, on secing him, 
to a man quitted the place and left him to ruminate alone. A Spanish 
grenadier in giving an account of the expedition to some of his com- 
rades, said, Nos mandaron a tierracomo si ibemos beber cafe con los Moros. 
~—They sent us ashore as if we were going to drink coffee with the 
Moors.’ 





—<—>— 
LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR. 

By the author of “ the Military Sketch Book.” 

January 31st, 1830. 

Thave now been about two montha in the garrison, 
and during that short time I have seen and seard and thought of many 
things worth writing down for your entertainment; but as [ cannot 
within the limits of one letter touch on all, 1 will begin with the most 
interesting matter, and from its nature, I judge it will be as much as I 
can speak of for the present. 

The subject, then, that shall occupy the remainder of this letter, is 
the career of a desperate pirate, who was (ried and executed last week. 
He had been a prisoner in the garrison for nineteen months, during 
which time the British Government spared neither pains nor expense 
to establish a full chain of evidence against bim. ‘The affair has 
caused the greatest excitement here, as well as at Cadiz, owing to the 
development of the atrocities which marked the character of this 
man, and the diabolical gang of which he was the leader. Nothing 
else is talked of; and a thousand horrors are added to his guilt, which, 
although he was guilty enough, he has no right to bear. ‘The follow- 
ing is all the authentic information 1 could collect concerning him. I 


Mon Bilt 32, 
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from the keepers of his prison, and not a little from his own lips. 


eres oo 
—— 
+ 


or 


the simple fact—that it is truth and not fiction. 
: BENITO DE SOTO, THE PIRATE OF THE MORNING STAR. 


Benito de Soto was a native of a small village near Corunna; he 
was bred a mariner, and was in the guiltless exercise of his calling at 
% Buenos Ayres, in the year 1827. A vessel was there being fitted out 
fora voyage to the coast of Africa, for (he purpose of smuggling slaves ; 
and as she required a strong crew, a great number of sailors were en- 
: gaged amongst whom was Soto. The Portuguese of South America 
have yet a privilege of dealing in slaves ona certain part of the Afri- 
ean coast, but it was the intention of the captain of this vessel to ex- 
ceed the limits of his trade, and to ran farther down, so as to take bis 
cargo of human beings from a part of the country which was pro- 
scribed, in the certainty of being there enabled to purchase slaves at 
a much lower rate than he could in the regular way; or, perbaps, to 
take away by force as many as he could stow into his ship. He 
therefore required a considerable number of bands for the enterprise ; 
and in such a traffic, it may be easily conceived, that the morals of the 
crew could not be a subject of much consideration with the employer. 
French, Spanisb, Portuguese, and others, were entered on board, 
; : most of them renegadoes, and they set sail on their evil voyage, with 
every hope of infamous success. y 
Those who deal in evil, carry along with them the springs of their 
own destruction, upon which they will tread, in spite of every caution, 
' and their imagined security is but the brink of the pit into which they 
are to fall. It was so with the captain of this slave-ship. He arrived 
in Africa, took in a considerable number of slaves, and in order to 
complete his cargo, went on shore, leaving bis mate in charge of the 
vessel. This mate was a bold, wicked, reckless, aad ungovernable 


7 





ot some frigates that stood close in shore, we owed the security of our 
O} seventeen engineer officers who had been sent forward to 
reconnoitre, fourteen were either killed or wounded; the remainder 
the en- 


this confined position we were galled by the fire of two thirty-six poun- 


while the Moors galloped up to our very entrenchmenis in spile of our 


quins for the head of every Spaniard; fifteen pieces of cannon, three | 


manded the cavalry of the expedition, and the intimate friend of 


have drawn it from his trial, from the confessions of his accomplices, , . 

it | Morning Star. 
will be found more interesting than all the tales and sketches furnished 
in the * Annuals,” magazines, and other vehicles of invention, from | 


spirit, and perceiving in Benito de Soto a mind congenial with his 
own, he fixed on him as a fit person to join ina design he had cou- 
ceived, of running away with the vessel and becoming a pirate. Ac- 
cordingly the mate proposed bis plan to Soto, who not only agreed to 
join in it, but declared that he himself had been contemplating a simi- 
lar enterprise during the voyage. ‘Thus both were at once of a miod, 
and they lost no time in maturing their plot. 

Their first step was to break the matter to the other members of the 
crew. In this they proceeded cautiously, and succeeded so far as to 
gain over twenty-two out of the whole, leaving eighteen who re- 
mained faithful to their trust. Every mesns were used to corrupt the 
well disposed ; both persuasion and threats were resorted to, but with- 
out effect, and the leader of the conspiracy, the mate, began to des- 
pair of obtaining the desired object. Soto, however, was not so easi- 
ly depressed. 
strength of lis own party; and without consulting the mate, he col- 
lected all the arms of the vessel, called the conspirators together, put 
into each of their possession a cutlass and a brace of pistols, and arm- 
ing himself in like manner, advanced at the head of the gang, drew 
his sword, and declared the mate to be the commander of the ship, 
and the men Who joined bim part owners. Still, those who had re- 
jected the evil offer remained unmoved; on whieh Soto ordered out 
ihe boat, and pointing to the land, cried out, There is the Atrican 
coast ; this is our ship—one or the other must be chosen by every man 
on board within five minutes.” ‘ 

This declaration, although it had the effect of preventing any resis- 
tance that might be offered by the well-disposed to the taking of the 
vessel, did not change them from their purpose; they still refused to 
| join in the robbery, and entered one by one into the boat, at the or- 
ders of Soto, and with but one pair of oars (all that was allowed to 
them) put off for the shore, from which they were then about ten 
| miles’ distant. Had the weather continued calm, as it was when the 
boat left the ship, she would have made the shore by dusk; but un- 
happily a strong gale of wind set in shortly after her departure, and 
she was seen by Soto and his gang struggling with the billows, andap- 
| proaching night, at such a distance from the land as she could not pos- 
sibly accomplish while the gale lasted. All on board the ship agreed 
in the opinion that the boat could not live, as they flew away trom her 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, under close-reefed topsails, leaving 
their unhappy messmates to their inevitable fate. ‘Those ot the pirates 
who were lately executed at Cadiz, declared that every soul in the 
boat perished. 

The drunken uproar which that night reigned in the pirate-ship was 
in horrid unison with the raging elements around her: contention and 
quarrelling following the brutal ebriety of the pirates; each evil spirit 








all, began to grasp and grapple tor its proper place—the head of such a 
diabolical community. 

The mate (now the chief) at once gave the reins to his ruffian ty- 
ranny; and the keen eye ot Soto saw, that he who had faw ned with 
him the day before, would next day rule bim with an iron-rod. 
Prompt in his actions as he was penetrating in his judgment, he had 
uo sooner conceived a jealousy for the leader, than he determined to 
put him aside; and as his rival lay in his drunken sleep, Soto put a 
pistol to his head, and deliberately shot him. For this act he excused 
himself to his crew, by stating to them that it was in (heir protection 
he did the act; that their interest was the other’s death; and con- 
cluded by declaring himself their leader, and promising a golden har- 
vest to their future labours, provided they obeyed him. Soto suc- 
ceeded to the height of his wishes, and was unanimously hailed by the 
crew as their captain. 

On board the vessel, asI before stated, were a number of slaves, 
and these the pirates had well secured under hatches. ‘hey now 
turned their attention to those half-starved, balf-suffocated creatures : 
some were for throwing them overboard, while others, not less cruel, 
but more desirous of gain, proposed to take them to some port in (hose 
countries that deal in human beings, and there sell them. ‘The latter 
recommendation was adopted, and Soto steered for the West Indies, 
where he received a good price for the slaves. One of those wretched 
creatures, a boy, he reserved as a servant for himself; and this boy 
was destined by Providence to be the witness of the punishment of 
those white men who tore away from their homes himself at his 
brethren. JIe alone will carry back to his country the truth of Hea- 
ven’s retribution, and heal the wounded feelings cf broken kindred 
with the recital of it. 

The pirates now entered freely into their villainous pursuit, and 
plundered many vessel; amongst others was an American brig, the 
treatment of which forms the chef-d’aurre of their atrocity. Having 
taken out of this brig all the valuables they could find, they hatched 
down all hands in the hold, except a black man, who was allowed to 
remain on deck, for the special purpose of affording in his torture an 
amusing exhibition to Soto and his gang. ‘They set fire to the brig, 
then lay to, to observe the progress of the flames; and as the misera- 
ble African bounded from rope to rope, now climbing to the mast- 
head—now clinging to the shrouds—now leaping to one part of the 
vessel, and now to another,—their enjoyment seemed to rise to its 
highest pitch. At length the hatches opened to the devouring ele- 
ment, the tortured victim of their fiendish cruelty fell exhausted into 
the flames, and the borrid and revolting scene closed amidst the shouts 
of the miscreants who had caused it. 

Of their other exploits, that which ranks next in turpitude, and 
which led to their overthrow, was the piracy of the Morning Star. 
They tell in with that vessel near the Island of Ascension, in the year 
Is2s5, as she was on her voyage from Ceylon to England. This ves- 
sel, besides a valuable cargo, had on board several passengers, con- 
sisting of a major and his wife, an assistant-surgeon, two civilians, 
about five-and-twenty invalid soldiers, and three or four of their wives. 
| As soon as Beniio de Soio perceived the ship, which was at daylight 

on the 2Ist of Feb. he called up ail hands, and prepared for attacking 

her: he was at the time steering on an opposite course to that of the 
1 On reconnoitering her, he at first sepposed she was a 
French vessel; but Barbazan, one of his crew, who was himself a 
Frenchman, assured him the ship was British. “ So much the better,” 
exclaimed Soto, in English, (tor he could speak that language,) “ we 
shall find the more booty.’ He then ordered the sails to be ‘squared, 
and ran before the wind in chase of his plunder, from which he was 
about two leagues’ distant. 

The Defensor de Pedro, the name of the pirate ship, was a fast 
| sailer, but owing to the press of canvass which the Morning Star boist- 
| ed soon after the pirate had commenced the chase, he did not come up 
| with her so quickly as be bad expected: the delay caused great un- 
easiness to Soto, which be manifested by muttering curses, and a rest- 

lessnessof manner. Sounds of savage satisfaction were to be heard 
from every mouth but his at the prospect; he alone expressed his an- 
| ticipated pleasure by oaths, menaces, and mental inquietude. While 
| Barbazan was employed in superintending the clearing of the decks, 
| the arming and breakfasting of the men, he walked rapidly up and 
down, revolviog in his mind the plan of the approaching attack, and 
| when interrupted by any of the crew, he would run into a volley of 
imprecations. In one instance, be struck his black boy a violent blow 
| With a telescope, because he asked him would he have bis morning 
| cup of chocolate; as soon, however, as he set his studding sails, and 
perceived that he was gaining on the Morning Star, he became some- 








what tranquil, began to eat heartily of cold beef, drank his chocolate | 


j at a draught, and coolly sat down on the deck to smoke a cigar. 
| In less than a quarter of an hour, the pirate had gained considerably 
| on the other vessel. Soto now, without rising from where he sat. or- 
| dered a gun, with blank cartridge, to be fired, and the British colours 
to be hoisted: but finding this measure had not the effect of bringing 
| the Morning Star to, he cried out, “ Shot the long-gun and give it her 
| point-blank.” The order was obeyed, but the shot fell short of the in- 
j eston, on which he jumped up and cursed the fellows for bunglers 


He at once decided on seizing the ship upon the | 


songht the mastery of the others, and Soto’s, which was the fiend of 





hen ordered them 10 load with 


is ow : Cann 
immediately, but waited till he tas euulty abeean tet ever « 
Of his y = 


directing the aim himself, and ordering a man t ‘the 
haul ii down, fired with an air that showed h © stand by thes 
He then ran to haul up the Columbian colon 2 his a 
cried out through the speaking trumpet, « yr. and having Pia 
moment, and let your captain come on board wi Your boat doy. 

During this feariul chase the people on teow tb 
were in the greatest alarm; but however their © More 
have been excited, that courage, which is so ely ®pprehensio 
sailor, never for a moment forsook the captain Br are OF & Bri. 
sail, and although one of the men feil from a we ; boldly cary dns 
of the shot were every where around him, be ones * ANd the ris. 
But unhappily be bad not a single gun on board rHIned not i = 
| that could render his courage availing. The rsd: NO om 
| the prudent advice of the passengers over; i a 
permitted himself to be guided by the gen 
wassengers volunteered himself to go Oar : ’ 
= lowered tor the purpose. Both poh pb —— and a 
yards of each other, and a strong hope arose in th — 
ning Star, that the gentleman who had volunte 
might, through his exertions, avert, at least, 
calamity. 

Some people here, in their quiet security, have made p 
declaring, that the commanding officer of the coldiens ox Os 
not have so tamely yielded to the pirate, particularly 
wile along with him, and cousequently a misfortune ¢ 
might be thought even worse than death: but all whe 
state of the circumstances, and reflect upon it, 
adopted the only chance ot escaping that which w 
by ahusband, The long-gun, which was on a | 
the pirate-ship, could in @ tew shots sink the Morning Star: aod 
had resistance been made to the pirates, as they boarded = . 
they been killed, or made prisoners—the result would po: embed 
better. It was evideut the Defensor de Pedro was the bes 7 
consequently the Morning Star could not hope to escane a 
submission, or total destruction, was the only choice. J : 
ing officer, therefore, acted for the best when he recommend: 
former. ‘There was some slight hope of escaping with life, ap 
out personal abuse, by surrendering, but to contend must be 
| death. 
| ‘The gentleman who had gone in the boat to the pirate returned 
| short time, exhibiting every proof of the ill treatment he bad py 
| from Soto and hiscrew. It appears, that when the villains learne 

was not the captain, they fell upon him and beat him, as well 
| sailors along with him, in a most brutal manuer, and with 
¢ horrid imprecations told him, that if the Captain did not insta 
come, on his return to the vessel, they would blow the ship out ; 
water. This report at once decided the captain in the way he qs 
act. Without hesitation he stepped into the boat, taking with hip 
second mate, three soldiers, and a sailor boy, and proceeded + 
pirate. On going on board that vessel, along with the mate, § 
who stood near the mainmast, with his drawn cutlass in bis bape 
sired him to approach, while the mate was ordered, by Barbazan, to : 
to the forecastle. Both these unfortunate individuals obeved »: 
were instantly slaughtered. : 

Soto now ordered six picked men to descend into the boat, amon 
whom was Barbazan. ‘lo him the leader addressed bis orders, the ja 
of which was, to take care to put all in the prize to death, and then 
sink her. 

The six pirates, who proceeded to execute this savage command 
were all armed alike,—they each carried a brace of pistols, a cutie 
anda long sharp knife. ‘Their dress was composed of a sort of core 
cotton chequered jackets and trowsers, shirts that were open at (be 
collar, red woollen caps, and broad canvass waist-belts, in which wee 
the pistolsand the knives. They were all athletic men, and seemed 
such as might well be trusted with the sauguinary errand on which 
they were dispatched. While the boat was conveying them, So! 
heldin his hand his cutlass, reddened with the blood of the murdered 
captain, and stood scowling on them with silence; while soother 
ruffian, with a lighted match, stood by the long gun, ready to suppor. 
the boarding, if necessary, with a shot that would sweep the decks 

As the boarders approached the Morning Star, the terror of the te 
males became excessive; they clung to their husbands in despair, who 
endeavoured to allay their fears by their own vain hopes, assuring then 
that by a quiet submission nothing more than the plondering of tt 
vessel was to be apprehended. But a few minutes miserably uc 
ceived them. The pirates rapidly mounted the side, and a (or 
jumped on deck, commenced to cut right and left at all within (tee 
reach, uttering at the same time the most dreadful oaths. The & 
males, screaming, borried to hide themselves below @s well as tbe 
were able, and the men fell or fled before the pirates, leaving bee 
entire masters of the decks. ol 

The brutal scene which followed the capture of the vessel I wile 
at present describe, having neither space nor time enough for itsenie 
but wil! defer it until my next letter; when I shall also give you™ 
account of the providential manner in which the monster Benito 
Soto, and the other pirates, were brought to justice. I op deren 
altempt a description of Soto’s person, which is the most remass 
I ever bebeld; his face agreed well with the philosophy of Lavait 
and his head fully honours the phrenologists. 

[T'v be Concluded in our next. 


——_— , . 
THE MAZURKA.---A NEW DANCE. 
From the Court Journal. 1 
The Mazurka is a dance of Polish origin, and we believé - 
cution was never attempted by “heels polite” till his Grace © ed 
shire enlightened the northern capital with his presence 4» -~ im 
extraordinary. Be thisas it may, it is evidently reserved for oe i 
named autocrat of fashion to introduce the illustrious ey 
English society ; no less august innovator daring to yor aa 
ardous office. In the mean time, let us lay aside, es we D8 a a 
all critical dissertation on the nature and origin, the ae 
ment, the scope and tendency of this new mode of locomw 
proceed to describe it in a manner that shall make 5 4 of rede 
meanest capacity ;” for, after all, there is no othermeber, ° 
our labours of practical utility ;—there is no “royal ledeed, ad 
zurka, any more than there is to the mathematics. a are tt 
if even our directions will supercede the necessity of am 
uide. ~~ F 
, The Mazurka resembles the quadrille in so far as it 7 aw 
of eight persons—four of either sex, who arrange ewer ee vest 
the lady in each couple taking the place to the rig fourth couple ™ 
and the first and second couple, and the third and ees be tated 
each other. The dance (as introduced, or pio py er i 
in this country), consists of what may be orp ve ythe 6 
movements; and, as in the quadrille, the first eight 
played before the first movement commences £ the Misses Priet. * 
Having no wish to supersede the serene nob minutely. 7 
shall not describe every movement of the ! vom snd has no A 
| first movement may be considered as mg een and thea 
since it consists merely of a motion, from rig ~ . “Phe steps 
left to right, by each person, four times ago at once gives © 
first movement are three, and of @ cheract os and stirs op *™ 
centric air to the dance, and as it were ey i They const © 
ponding spirit in th se who are engage’ * le te nest moves 
stamp, a hop, and a sliding step, or Saal each lady, 
the leading cavalier describes a = seeosapanies 
(beginning with his own partner, wi® be all a party— 
this movement) and is followed in this movement, if 
still the stamp, hop, and glissarde. This 
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SS eee haew n by theie use in dances that have been 
. aint is country—the quadrille and the waltz. These con- 
yo the middle of the dance, when the chief and most 
: sod striking part ol the movements commence, and 
each lady turning first round her partner and suces $- 
other gentleman of the set; eacn couple passing 
; each gentleman kneel- 
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st movements having been repeated, and 
Sect couple having re rained their original place, the first gentic- 
A the privilege, as leader, of moving forward wherever ae 
toa different room)—all the other couples being re- 
and repeat bis movemeuts—* fullow-my-leavei 


saaily, some of the fi 
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egses even i 
yred 10 tollow 
ne not do the Mazurka the injustice of sur posing, that 
ouly, or even the best method of dancing Ut. On the 

consists in the almost infinite variety of movements 
and which variety renders it available for 


Our reacers will 
vei ine 

ary, its merit 

“» if is susceptible, 


pe cee of dancers—trom the wild Indians of the bi ck woods of 

a vio the serene Highnesses of Almack’s or Devonshire-House. 
so tol ct. the very Proteus of dances—being cap sble of changing its | 
+e pe j spirit, and general character, according to that of the 

” onciing it, and answering one moment to the “tipsy dance 


of a troop of fairies and bacchantes, and the next to the 
, measures’ ol a May-fair Exciusive. In short it can be “all 
and it is moreover altogether without the ordinary 
of that versatile quality, inasmuch as so far from being 
it is absolutely interminable, if suc bh be the will and 
sesure of its leader for the time being. 
It has another merit, which qualifies it in an especial manner for ac 
» universal popularity; every one ot the cavaliers engaged in it 
as the privilege of claiming the exclusive hand, and even the waist 
for a time, of every one of the dames respectively—so that each person 
‘every setis, in fact, (he partner of every other person in the same set. 
The Mazurka has another quality, which will gain it especial favor 
in the sight of our readers in particular: it is incomparably more dithi- 
+ to perform in a graceful and efficient manner than any other dance 
» has prevailed since Minuets were exploded; the etiect of which 
ality will be, its confinement for a reasonable time to the saloons of 
, life; since there is little fear on the one hand, or hope on the 
er, of its penetrating to the provinces for at least a quarter of a 
wry tocome. Another consequence of this quality is, that a due 
wnce of it will, for the present, amount to a patent of nobility 
appy periormer. 
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THE ENGLISH CARDINAL WELD. 
Rome, April6. 
e conferring of a Cardinal's hat on the Rev. Dr. Weld has occa- 
ved no little stir amongst our fellow countrymen in this city, and 
een received with loud expressions of joy by the Catholic portion 
em. From the address delivered on this occasion by his Holi- 
s,in the secret consistory held in the Quirinal, I cannot refrain from 
racting @ passage, assigning, in very truth, ‘high and mighty rea- 
for this act of pontificial grace; and I offer you suitable felicita- 


os on that advance in the “ march of liberality,’’ which has convert- | 


ut native soil into a hot-bed of loyalists, who have been so long 

rih from the Catholic precints of France, Austria, Bavaria, and 
Nusssia—* Venerable brethren!’ says the pious “ sanctity of our 
Lord,"* we do not doubt but that we are this day to adopt a measure 
which will prove in the highest degree acceptable to you; inasmuch 
‘we purpose to raise to the station which you occupy, individuals 
0 appear to us worthy of the rank of cardinals, by their virtues 

» well as by the services which they have rendered to the church and 
\ chair 
Dr. Thomas Weld, Bishop of Amyclea, and coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Kingston, in Upper Canada. Eminent from his descent, and related 
to the first English families, he possessed a father peculiarly distin- 
guished, amongst other excellent qualities, for his pious munificence; 
{ was his merit, when a number of godly personst had been unhap- 
ply driven from their houses, not only to receive and support them, 
10 present them with a spacious mansion, in which’a considerable 
moer of youths of the most illustrious Catholic families in Eng- 
/ receive the best instruction in religion, manners, learning, and 
t But the pious generosity of bis excellent parent did not con- 
elf to this act alone. He erected a new monastery, for the 
eption of the monks of Latrappe, who quitted France for the Eng- 


® sacte 





anda house for that of the nuns of Sales, in which two of | 
or 4 o . * | : H 
wi daughters have taken the vows; besides defraying the ex- | 


° 


‘ pertorming divine service in several churches. Emulating 
immeasurable munificence of bis never-to-be-forgoiten parent, 
reverend brother, Thomas, sishop of Amyclea, has been lavish of 
means in promoting the increase, influence, and dignity of the 
vole religion, and affording aid and protection to the needy 
, Gave been the merits, which have rendered us the more anxious 
ise him to the rank which you enjoy, and to afford an additional 
‘on for congratulation to the Catholics of England to that which 
y have derived from the late enactment of more kindly laws by 
legislature ; an event for which we offer thanksgiving {o our 
H esus Chirist, the source of all good things." —The remainder of 
y Father’s address confers the scarlet hat on Dominius de 
re and Rafael Mazio, re capitulates the services which they have 
“rally rendered to the church of Rome, and then notices the Pope's 
f to create cight more cardinals. 
ae 
The « mmone 
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znomen, by which the triple-crowned Sovereign 


our public records and daily journals.’ 
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“COLLECTIONS OF CERTAIN FRENCH AC- 
TORS.—TALMA. 


rst becaine acquainted with that great 











visit to country in 1817 He was then, assisted by 
; dc rs 2 aserics of pertorinances at the Oper 
_ ri c ted of selections of the most striking 
ner ts , Me Most popular characters. [| pon my telling him, in 
= - ' =~ oy waetber I had attended any of them, that I had 
ae ON Shall you be soon in France ?”’—*“ Yes, [I think I 
aes ee ot see me here; wait till you shall come there 
; j f here I wis you should see me on my 
tour E, tucience and me, we don’t understand 
. ol our stage are so different from your’ 
hag y expect of me, and they don’t anderstand what 
. Ho enthusiasin, and that must be for the actor: 
ay #udience, he catches back the enthusiasm from them: 
on wd be ibe cold Then | will tell you: many of 
He lang an Ye ut T say, but come tome for the sake of 
¢ opporte, ae b ts he said this, and appeared not a little pleased } 


7 ou ing a word, then much in vogue, but which 
‘or Jashion.—“ Besides, I give them only my best 
ee hen 2.” disadvantageous tome.” As I did not instantly 
ow Showin Ta af ° 
euplained wie himself at his best could be to his disady antage, 
SY and sh. = 
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wll My scenes of passion, for example— 
pareuen for them, so they are abrupt and shock- 


gies sixteen bars, and in 


his partner passes round bis, holding bis hand ; | 


Oar first selection falls upon the venerable brother, | 


you see there is no contrast; there is no | 


ling.” *—" G 
remark, the other evening, upon what I had called the unreadable 
paris of the Paradise Lost. * They would certainly be unreadable,’ 
said be, ‘any where but where they are ; but they serve as resting 
places tor the mind, which is often carried to the highest degree of ex- 
clement; and were it not for those unreadable paris, that glorious 
poem would, perhaps, be unreadable altogether,’’’"—* Ila! he said 
<0? yousee Lamrigit,then. isthe same thing in art and in litera- 
| (ure—there must be light and shade.” 

Soon afier this Lk had the gratification of seeing him on his own 
stage. The play was Hamlet. I had previously read the French 
tragedy, so that § was prepared for its extraordinary Variations from 
and its still more extraordinary inferiority to our own. For regularity 
and compactness of construction the play of Ducis deserves some 
| praise ; but in all other respects the French poet has altered, without 
| even once improving upon, his great original. To say nothing of the 
gentle Ophelia, who is bere converted into something little better than 
a jealous termagant, and of other personages, who, although they re- 
lain their respective stations in the drama, have undergone similar 
cuanges of character, Hamlet himself is shora of all his finer qualities 
tle is not there the tender, the melanc holy, the reflective, the pliloso- 
pic, the paramountly bumane! Yet thou 
sittules the charm and essence of the character, 
trench 








deficient in all that con- 
the Hamlet of the 
» was better fiited than the marvellous creation of Shaks- 
piay the genius of Talma. His province was the profound, 
the terrible, the sublime; but he was not remarkable for tenderness; 
| and gaiety and playfulness (qualities of our Hamlet,) were utterly be- 
yond his reach. ‘The play, therefore, was wel! constructed for exhibit 

) ing what be could do, and for concealing what he could and bad 
| he selected any forthe purpose of producing a powerful first impres 
| sion this would have been the one. His first entrance—bis rush upon 
| the stage, imagining he is followed by his father’s ghost—was really 
terrific! The wild cry, the staggering and uncertain step, the eyes 
| distended, the open mouth, the wide-spread fingers, and hands vague- 
(ly waving in the air! It was altogether a representation of terror 
| mingled with horror, unequalled for force and truth. It needed the 
presence of no ghost to account for it; it was manifest that nothing 
short of a supernatural vision could have occasioned it. He almost 
realized the effects enumerated by Shakspeare's gliost as consequent 
upon his narrating the tale he could unfold to‘ ears of flesh and 
blood.’ Little, if at all, inferior to this was his gradual recovery from 
bis alarm on discovering himself to be in the presence of Norceste. 
In this play the ghost does not appear, but whenever it is supposed to 
appear, yousaw him in the actor's face. For stage purposes this ar- 
rangementis certainly preferable to our own. 
ss * * * But to return to Talma. On a line with his awful 
imaginings of the presence of the Ghost, might be placed his threats 
to Claudius. They were overwhelming—like thuuder—or a whirl- 
wind; and the actor (Desmousseaux) to whom they were addressed, 
forgetting, in their fearful reality, the play, the stage, the audience, 
seemed absolutely to quail beneath them. [have seen him produce a 
similar eflectin Nero, For scenes of this kind he possessed many and 
peculiar advantages. Though not tall, be appeared to be what is 
termed well-koit—firm and muscular; his bead was large and broad, 
and set solidly upon a neck unusually thick; bis eye was quick, piere- 
ing, flashing, even fierce; and his face, altogether, capable of express- 
ing, in the highest degree, every variety of tragic passion, but more 
particularly rage and terror. Then his voice was deep, full, clear, 
round, and musical. Jt was this command of voice that enabled him 
to give such touching effect to his lamentation over the urn containing 
the ashes of his father—a scene of the most profound pathetic. But 
he never suffered himself to be betrayed, by the acknowledged beauty 
of his voice, into mere unmeaning sing-song. Llis tones were chiefly 
beautiful because they were fraught with sense and passion. Like 
| John Kemble’s (whose voice was in many respects defective), they 
| were intellectual; and like his, too, when they were most beautiful, 
| (bey were most truly the reflex of his feelings and his understanding. 
He never had recourse to them as a cover to a feeble conception ; nor 
did he take refuge in empty sound from inability to grapple with sense. 
These-qualifications combined it was that readered hia super-eminent 
in such scenes as those I have noticed. One other point: I do not re- 
collect ever to have heard a soliloquy (asa soliloquy) so well deli- 
| vered as by him; I allude particularly to the paraphrase on “ ‘To be or 
jnotto bel’ Le seemed to be totally unconscious of the presence ol 
an audience. His air was that of fixed and intense thoughtfulness: 
| his eyes were thinking, av his words appeared to drop involuntarily 
| from his lips. It was thinking aloud—no more.  [t has been said, that 
| te deliver a soliloquy naturally is one of the most difficult points in 
| 
} 
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the art of acting: certainly it was conquered by Talma. Yet not 
withstanding the general excellence of this performance, there were 
parts which forced upon you the recollection of his own expression: 
“There must be light and shade ;” 
|‘ shade’’ was deep and frequent. Ile was a tedious declaimer, and 
there did occur speeches of a bundred, or a hundred and fifty lines in 
length, which he delivered in one unvarying tone; and these were in- 
tolerably fatiguing. Some part of this fault might be charged upon 
| the vicious construction of French tragedy, which delights in long de- 
clamatory firades, and part upon the eternal jingle of the rhyme; yet 
a considerable portion of it must certainly remain with the actor, 
| who, although, in a greater degree than any other French performer, 
he possessed the art of disguising the monotony of the rhyme; he 
| was cold (I had almost said tame) unless when excited by a deep feel- 
ling ora poweriul passion. Then, to an eye long and till lately accus- 
tomed to the noble presence of Jotin Kemble—to bis action and at- 
titudes, picturesque, dignified, grand, sublime, as they were—Talma 
| appeared inelegaut, ungraceful, and sometimes uncouth. But the ges- 
i tures of the French. as of the more southern nations, even as accom 
paniments to conversation, are rapid and violent; and much of that 
| Which had at first appeared to me unnataral and ungraceful, partly 
| because it was un-Enzlish. I grew reconciled to as I became acquainted 
with its propriety and truth. Still, compared with his general excel- 
these were but trifling blemishes; for in allthee 
| tragic acting alma was na word, Tatma 
l have unwarily been led into some notice of Talma in bis profes 
| sional character, although, for the reasons stated in a former paper, I 
| had intended to abstain from so doing. My object was to relate a few 
| (rails of him in private life, and to this I proceed. He was amiable, 
cheertul, and uns His manners were singularly unaffected 
and simple : had you seen him for the first time, in private, you would 
not enised in bim the great trazedian At home you saw 
j rown and slippers—be left the buskin and toga at 
the theatre. But thouch cheerful, and sometimes even playful,t he 
did not premeditately set aboul being playful for the purpose of asto- 
nishing you by letting you see how wonderfully a great tragic actor 
could unbend! He was never gay but from sheer gaite de ceur, and 
then the merest trifle would serve to amuse him. At dinner, one day, 
instead of asking for the saliere, (the salt-cellar, as L intended.) Lasked 
tor the seillier. 
in England you eat the saddle mutton, bet I did not know that you 
eat the saddier.” This served bim as a joke for the rest of the even- 
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. With whom you are well acquainted, made a similar ing, and to every body that came he 
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| 








and, to confess the truth, the | 


11 


introduced me as the Englohman 
who had come to France to eat up the saddlers—" Expres, Messieure, 


———— —— 


pour manger les selliers.’ 

Though vot a vain minan, he entertained a fair notion of hisown va- 
lue. He was not displeased With well-merited praise; but more than 
he loved that, he despised flattery. He instantly ¢istinguished one 
from the other. He bad beeo acting (Edipe—a character in which he 
was impressive, grand, and terrible throughout. At the conclusion of 
the periormance several persons visited him in his dressing-room. Ina 
reply to some tair compliment paid bim be quietly said, “ Oui je suis 
content de moi.”’ A person present after indulging in much wild pa- 
negyrie, concluded with a phrase of French magniloquenco—* After 
this you have but one triumph more to achieve to render you immor- 
tal—pluy comedy.” Talma somewhat angrily exclaimed “ AA/— 
Bah!" And turning to me, he said in English—" Some of these peo 
ple make me sick—they would flatter me to death.” 

None but a man of trae genius would have dared to mention himselt 
in the manner he once did. A me rely vain man, or @ pretender, would 
have insinuated as much, but in a round-about shuffling way. Speak- 
ing of the relative difficulties of tragic and comic acting, he gave it as 
his opinion that tragedy required deeper study, as well as more exten 
sive qualifications in the actor “Asa proof of it,” be added, “ see 
how many fine comic actors we can name, whilst we can cite only 
four great (ragedians,” (and be counted on bis fingers:) “ Il n'y que 
Le Kain—La-Rive—St. Prix—et moi 

He bore criticism with exireme complacency, provided it appeared 
to be dictated by good sense aud justice ; and I have seen bim more 
ruffled at being told that he had made a mistake at a game of dominos 
(a favorite recreation of his), or that he had missed a coup at billiard 
(although from the shortness of his sight ld hardly see his bali 
at three feet distance from him), than by a severe « samination of one 
of bis most important periormances. But the attacks of ignorance 
and pretension would sometimes annoy him beyond his power of 
concealing his vexation. His performance of Sylia, in M. Jouy's tra 
gedy of that name, drew forth a profusion of critiques. The royaliet 
papers were mnostly hostile to him, and, for one reason amongst others 
because it was thought that, in dressing his bead forthe character, be 
had endeavoured to improve the resemblance he was said to bear to 
Napoleon; when the fact was, he haa adopted for his authority the 
well-known bust of Sylla himself, The resemblance therefore, though 
ceriainly it was striking, was purely accidental. Afler reading one ot 
those papers,—a_ tissue and vulgar malevolence—he 
crumpled it in bis band, and, dashing it violently on the ground, gave 
vent to his anger in terms of unusual severity. Medame —— ex 
pressed her astonighment at bis being so irritated by the scribble of 
what she designated un ignorant re nforce Justement c'est pour cela! 
exclaimed Talma; ‘que lon soil eclabousse par un cheval, ala bonne 
heure; mais par un ane "—" "To be bespattered with mud by a 
horse, so be it; but by an ass ! Didn't old Geoffroy* ottack me 
ali through his life, three-hundred-and-sisty-five times in every year 
and w a angry with him? But he was something at least.”” A French 
idiom—mais lui !—ce'elvil quelque chose, au moins.” 

Alter I had seen him play Harm t, he was desirous that I should tell 
him what [thought of him in comparison with John Kemble in the 
same character. ‘The styles of these two great actors were as different 
from each other as the characters of the two Hamlets: so it wa 
scarcely possible to draw a comparison between them. Perhaps the 
question could never strictly have been, which actor, bui which style o 
acling do you prefer? This I told him; aod added, that if they could 
change places I thought they would both be in some respects gainers 
—that the quiet dignity of the French tragedy would be favourable to 
the display of some of the qualities of Kemble, while the turbulent 
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passions of our’s would afford great opportunities to him (Talma 


“Ab!” said he, with something between a groan and a sigh, “ that ix 
what I want—the stiff rules, and the coldness of the French drama 
cramp me—I have not room to throw myself out tn—— it is an un 
gratelul theatre [for drama] to me—I do all I can for it; it does little 
for me.—Yes, I onght to have been an English actor; I want the 
liberty of your English stage, and to lutter—luller—how do you say 
it? Caperert “To wrestle.”’"—* Yes, to wrestle—to wres 
tle with Shakspeare.” Tn the course of the sume conversation he took 
credit for the soperioridecency of their stage, and seid thet a French 
audience would not tolerate the introduction of Opbetin’s coffin 
“ Yet,” said I, “ you bring on the urn supposed to contain the ashes of 
your father. Tadmitthat a funeral urn is more picturesque object 
than——’'’—"' No, that is not the reason: the coffin is supposed to con 
tain a dead body, which is shocking ‘So is yoururn: the only real 
difference is that the body is burnt—roasted—j; but the French cook 
every thing.”’ He considered for a few moments; then laughed, and 
said, ** You were right at first; the urn isa more pictaresqde object.” 

He was singularly free and unaflected in giving his opinion when 
asked for of otheractors. If that opinion happened to be adverse to 
the party in question, he would deliver it frankly. He never on such 
occasions assumed a tone of mock-liberality, “ damning with faint 
praise.” As his transcendant talents placed him above the suspicion, 
of envy or jealousy, he could afford to speak out, and he didso. On 
the other band, he was the first and the most ardent to encourage 6 pro 
misiny genius. Being one night at the Gaile (one of the mingr thes 
tres) he saw an actor of the name of Lulargue in some part in which 
be displayed considerable ability. Uuwiiling to trust to a first im- 





| pression, he went agein to see bim in some other performance; and 


| quired the title of “ the Talma of the Boulevard 
| tation of his great prototype was, in sober seriousness, what little Sim 


{ 


'tures, but I see them distoried, 
ime; 


Talma burst out laughing, and «aid, “ Ol! I knew that 


* He used this word in its French sense:—simply on occasioning a | 


shock—an untimely surprise. ‘Talma,as is well known, spoke Eng- 
lish with great fluency and considerable correctness ; with bat a slight 
French accent. vet a strong French intonation. It was by this latter 
cireumstance, together with his occasionally falling into minute French 
idioms, you detected that English was not his habitual language. 
Upon this occasion our conversation was in English: and I bave en- 
deavoured—and I think I may trust to the accuracy of my memory in 
this respect—to repeat his share in it in his own words. 

t When I said that he was defcient in playfulness and gaiety, J 


meant on Ue stage only, 





being confirmed in the favourable opinion be had formed of him, he 
instantly procured his removal to a prominent stotion at the second 
French theatre, then a sort of stepping-stone to Ure first. Many traits 
of this nature might be related of him. Apropos of the minor theatres 
there was at the Ambigu, a man of the name of (Lthink) Frenoy,« 
meiodrame-actor, so confirmed an imitator of Talma that he bad ac 
This man's imi 


mou's imitation of Kemble in Coriolanus was, in jest: that is to say, 
it was irresistibly droll. It is certain he considered himeell as equal to 
Talma, if not, in some respects, superior; for at the Theatre Francais 
he hes been heard to express Lis approbation of him in such terms ax 
or There; that is as L wish bin to be ; 
he has pleased me to-night Spesking of him, Talma said,” If it 
were not for Potier, I should sey that (hat man amuses me more than 
any actor in Patis He isa little me; (C'est un petit moi,) when I see 
him, it is like looking et myself ina crooked mirror—I see all my fea 
But the devil take bim! he puzzles 
for be makes me think, that, unless Lam a very fine actor, I must 
be allogether detestable 

Ile was a great admirer of Potier, and went more frequently to the 
Verictes, where Potier at thet time was in high force, than he did to 
any other theatre “ Potier,”’ be once said, “ is nota man, but a 
laugh: you look at his face, and laugh; you look at his legs, and 
laugh; he speaks or is silent—you laugh: he is angry or pleased 
merry or sad—you laugh, laugh, laugh !” 

Of John Kemble as a man, be always spoke in terms of affection— 


—' G00d—good—very g,000 





of unqualified respect for, and admiration of bim as an actor. He 
entertained a high opinion, too, of points in Kean’s acting. Bat ki« 
praises of Miss O'Neill were boundless. Certainly, the French 


» could prodace nothing at ail comparable with ber for sensibility, 
tenderness, and pathos—i possessed nothing so exquisitely feminine . 








* Many years editor of the Journal des Debats. He was a wan of 
deep and extensive learning, and a profound critic; but being as firm- 
ly aitached to the old school of acting as of literature, he was sot gr 
nerally favourable to Talma, whom he considered somewhat in the 
light of an innovator—as happily he was. Besides reforming, in # 
considerable degree, the French system of declamation. Talma ope 
rated the same reform in the costume of the French, as did John Kem~ 

le ip that of the English stage. 
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The phrase currently attrit uted to bim respecting that accomp)|ished 
actress, that “she had tears in ber voiee,” he migh! have applied to 


her, but it was not his owa; it had been used as the affected compli- 
ment to Mademoiselle Duchesnois for years before. Vet it = 
justly said of Miss O'Neill; for the tears in the voice’ of 3 _ 
moisele Duchesnois were nothing more than a continual whine. . 
there was no similarity between these actresses. I he fine qualities o 
the latter, which were few, were rather Siddonian ; besides which, 
her person was—— ‘The only safe method of getting over this ground 
will be by saying that Mademoiselle Duchesnois was prodigiously— 
untike Miss O'Neill. If, as ‘T'alma said of her, and of ber great rival, 
Mademoiselle Georges, that to form a fine actress both must be com- 
pounded into one; to forma Sinpoxs, be himself must have been 
thrown into the crucible along with them. t _ 
It has been frequently said that Madame Pasta had received instruc 
tions from him. ‘T'bis is not true, in the sense intended to be implied 
"hat Madame Pasta bad deeply studied bim there can be little doubt ; 
and those who have seen that eminent artist in Medea, may form a 
tolerably good notion of what Talma was. Her acting, both for style 
and quality, approaches more nearly to his than any Lever saw. But 
she never received lessons from him. ‘The first time he ever saw ber 
verform was at the Italian theatre in Paris, and apon that occasion 1 
[iad the pleasare of accompanying him. | The opera was “ a 
In the early part of the piece, Tancredi (Madame Pasta) bas a long 
scena with Amenaide, during which, the performer bas searcely any 
thing to say ‘Talma was deeply attentive; and, in reply to an expres 
sion of dissatisfaction uttered by a lady who was with him, he said, 
somewhat sharply,“ Elle ecoute bien, au moins.” However odd it may 
seem, to listen well, is no slight qualification in an actor, as may be 
proved by its rarity. At the conclusion of the performance, he ex- 
laimed, * Alfons, voila une diablesse qui tra loin! iS dere 
{ shall conclude this paper by giving a copy of one ol his English 
letters, the first, I believe, that has ever gern in print. Yet I give 
it not so mach as a specimen of his English, as because tl 1s character- 
tie. The few errors in the original are bere retained 
z 
“ Paris April Ath 1819. 
“ My orar Sin, : 
“ [have received your letter and [ answer you by the return of post. 
The two works you mention are exactly those lL wish to have (they 
are in vos.) Lwill take the three guineas print of the Kemble’s 
family. Iretarn you many thanks for your ind offers. My wife 
would like to have two or three morning gowns of fancy muslin ata 
moderate price, say. from twenty to thirty shillings a-piece; but those 
kind of bargains are not under your cognizance, and I suppose you 
re a better smugler than a buyer. Perhaps Mes. ——would be so 
kind as to make that purchase. it will take very little place for you 
can put the whole in your shirt or in your hat. besides you have 
learnt me not to have the least doubt of your abilities in that line of 
trade? If you quit London ina fortnight you will not find me here 
st your arrival, for [ set of to-morrow to pay a Visit to my Subjects of 
the South and levy my usual tribute. — you will be so kind as to keep 
the objects you will bring over for me, till my return in Paris which 
will be about the middle of june. Pray our kind remembrance to 
Mr. and Mrs. and to all those who have not forgot me 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, your sincere friend. 
“'TatMa. 
Rue de Rivoli, No. 14. 
‘N.B. In case you make the purchase of the gowns, you must 
tnke two yards more than ordinary for each, my wile not being of 
mall dimension in length and breadth: besides our french women are 
partial to trimmings, furbelows, flounces, and I don’t know what.” 

In the comic acting of the French, there are degrees; and some- 
thing much below supreme excellence may be capable ol affording 
considerable pleasure. In their tragic acting, there are none: there, 
it is all or nothing: mediocrity—even though it be “the perfection ot 
mediocrity" —is positively insupportable. ‘The death of ‘alma was 
fatal to French tragedy. At the event, Melpomene wept with deep 
and rational grief; for it lett her without consolation, since it left her 
without hope. P*. 








* Danyille’s French and English Grammer. 
t [have sueceeded in conveying a silk gown from him to his sister 
n England. 
—~>_— 


THE VILLAGE PAINTER. 


The pillar'd arches were over his head, 
And beneath his feet were the bones of the dead.—Scot?. 

Io the romantic village of M , there lived, at the close of the 

ast century, @ painter, or rather artist, since to the humble practice of 
domestic decorator he added the more ambitious calling of sign-board 
and epitaph painter-in-ordinary to the parish. 

The village church, a plain and antiquated structure, betraying in its 
massive shafts and circular arches the simple taste of our Saxon pro- 
senitors, contained within its vaults the burial-place of a once noble 
snd powerful family. This “ ancient receptacle” had been decorated 
and disfigured by the martial ardour and monkish saperstition of its 
verious possessors with effigies of numerous gallant knights, as well as 
with certain quaint devices and intricate inscriptions, conveying sage 
axioms upon the vanity of worldly pursuits, and the instability of sub- 
junary things in general. Such, at least, was the prevailing interpre- 
tation of the initiated in such matters; since, whether from the rava- 
ges of time and damp upon the characters, or the uncouth nature of 
the symbols under which so much was supposed to lark, their precise 
meaning had never been satisfactorily ascertained; @ad it must be con- 
fessed that these “ learned Thebans,” with their wonted ingenuity, had 
broached interpretations to the full as incongruous and monstrous as 
any of the objects of their speculation. This tomb, at all times the 
resort of antiquarian curiosity, was visited at the happening of the in- 
cident we are about to relate by a celebrated topographical illustrator, 
who, in furtherance of a design of commemorating so unique a relic 
of the olden time, employed our painter to furnish a fac-simile of the 
disputed characters and symbols. Happy in the opportunity of dis- 
seminating the fame of his native village, aad at the same time adding 
his humble tribute of light to the galaxy of antiquarian lore about to 
be shed upon the world, he repaired to the church, bearing, in addition 
to the materials necessary to the prosecution of his task, a basket con- 
taining bis dinner and two candles, with a determination to finish his 
job before the setting of the sun. 

It was the first day of the Saturnalia immediately succeeding the 
gloomy and self-denying season of Lent; ata period when the autho- 
rized festivities of the charch were celebrated with an ardour and en- 
thusiasm proportioned to the fervour and sincerity with which her 
austere duties were wont to be observed. It was the Easter of our 
forefathers, ere “‘ the goodly usage of those ancient times’ had given 
way to a spirit of refinement, which has already curtailed the enjoy 
ments of the lower orders, and almost effaced the badge of honest 
simplicity from the character of our peasantry. The whole district of 
Mc— was alive; and the venerable sexton, warming at the sight of 
the general, hilarity, had relaxed from half a century’s toil in the 





thunder through the vaults, and startled the painter to such a degree 


of tne charnel house. 


vades, more or less, every person and every age. On infancy its 
it clings around the daring, and philosophy, ay, even religion of ma- 
turer years. No wonder, then, that the Painter should have been con- 
siderably embarrassed at the event: be stood in mute bewilderment, 
while his ; 
Shaking off, after a brief space, a portion of this enervating weakness, 
and recovering with some difficulty the lost candle, he proceded to 
grope bis way to the door, which, after numerous falls and bruises, he 
succeeded in reaching. But vain were all his efforts at removal; the 
bolt had shot forward, and inclosed him ina living tomb! The pon- 
derous lid, the iron-bound defier of centuries, stirred not at his puny 
struggles: he toiled until exliausted nature refused to answer the catls 
of desperation—his strength failed, and be sank fainting to the earth, 
while chilling streams of perspiration trickled down his limbs. The 
horror of his situation confounded all his faculties, and struck down 
the manhood within him; one withering thought filled his whole soul 
—that thought was starvation! The church would not be visited until 
the following Sunday—six mortal days! For him that Sunday would 
never dawn! the nowome vapour of the vault, and torturing famine, 
would ere then bave destroyed him! O God! to perish thus, in the 
pride of manhood and fame, with nought but a single plank between 
him and salvation. At! no—** Hope, the charmer, lingered still be- 
hind ;"—the candle! the candle! he may still be saved! the spark of 
life may still be kept in! years of happiness still awaited him—oh, 
no! he could vot die! Meanwhile the minutes passed away; but, in 
darkness and solitude, and silence insupportable, he recked not how 
they flew: now, he measured them by the wild throbbings of his own 
tumultuous pulse, and they seemed to ily as if winging their way from 
happiness , now, he thought of the thousands that must elapse before 
he could be rescued, and they appeared to creep as they are wont to 
creep, when, as if enamoured of disiress, they drag their wheels for 
the wretched. At length, the cravings of thirst and hunger becoming 
intolerable, he ate a morsel of the candle, a filthy and bitter morsel !— 
but what is so bitter as death! in loathing and disgust, he contimued at 
intervals, as exhaustion gnawed his vitals, to swallow small pieces of 
the nauseous food, until, although boarded with all a miser’s tenacity, 
it failed him, with he knew not what portion of his imprisonment yet 
unexpired, to famine and death! Then ensued a fearful reaction ; the 
thread by which he clung to life snapped in his grasp, and he sank 


deterred” fell like an ice-bolt upon his heart, freezing up the springs of 
existence, and scaring reason from her seat. Memory conjured up the 
dark records of the noble house about to prove so fatal to himself: 
imagination summoned the grim warriors from their shrouds, and ar- 
rayed them in fearful reality before him. ‘ Dabbled in blood’ they 
wandered by, and “ shook their gory locks” in his face! He yelled 
for very agony, and rushing wildly through the vaults, raised his im- 
pious hands to Heaven, and cailed aloud for annihilation! But those 


strength ebbed, his mind began to throw off the withering terror which 
had overwhelmed it, and to resume its accustomed steadiness. He 
bethougtt himself of his former life, with its errors and transgressions 
—of his future existence, with its happiness or misery—and he poured 
forth his soul in prayer, and besought the searcher of hearts—Him in 
whose hands was his fate—for grace to “die as erring man should 
die,’’ in humbleness and diffidence, ‘‘ nor desperate of all hope on 
high.” 

Comforted, doubtless, yet still racked by his ignorance of the lapse 
of time, he tried to sleep; but his eyelids closed in vain: he was 











watchful discharge of his ministerial functions, im favour of a “ trusty | 


rere,’ with whom be was to pass the holiday week. To our painter, 
therefore, as to a discreet and pious son of the church, he entrusted the 
keys of the sacred edifice, intimating his intention of demanding them 
agein when the following Sabbath should recall! him to his duties. The 
Painter, chuckling inwardly at so thrifty an employment of a holiday, 
carefully secured the church door, deposited his provisions in a con- 
venien: spot, lighted one of his candley and prepping up the narrow 
joor that led to the vaults, at the extremity of which stood the mauso- 
leum, he descended to his task. Scarcely, however, had he reached 
his destigation, when the door fell with a clap that reverberated ia 


} 


| 


| 


wretched, and the balmy breathings of repose fanned not his cheek! 
or if perchance oblivion for a few moments “ steeped his senses in for- 
getfulness,”’ the most harrowing visions haunted his fitful slumbers. 
He beheld the home of his childhood ransacked by stranger hands; 
the gentle partaer of his bosom stretched, in poverty and suffering, 
upon the bed of sickness; his little ones, ‘all at one fell swoop,” dri- 
ven houseless outcasts upon the world, and in bitterness of heart invok- 
ing curses on the author of their being! Then would he start and 
wake; and anon slumber again, to dream and wake again ‘to tenfold 
agony! At last his mind collapsed: the bogndaries of fancy and reality 
became indistinguishable, and, borne dowh by the maddening alterna- 
tions of hope and dispair, he swooned. 

How long insensibility lasted is uncertain: for ought he knew, it 
might have been hours, or days, or weeks! but from it he was roused 
by the sound of approaching footsteps. He started to his feet ; a torch 
flashed through the gloom; he staggered forward with a bysteric ery 
of joy, and tellinto the arms of his wife! Alarmed at his absence 
from the evening meal of the family, she had, with the assistance of 
her neighbours, forced the church doors and rescued the Painter frov 
“the tomb of all the Capulets.” He bad been incarcerated just 
seven hours ! 

—~— 
REVENUE OF CUSTOMS. 
From the London Courier. 
The following comparative accounts are curious and interesting— 


They are made up by the Chairman of the Board of Customs, and 
published in a pamphlet called “Remarks upon the Revenue of 


Customs.” 
In 1792 the gross amount of revenue of Customs was - £6,045,818 
In the year 1829 it was - : - - - - + 20,504,111 


The net produce was—In 1792 - - - i « 4,799,970 

In 1829 - - - - - + 17,664,207 

In the year 1792 the number of vessels which entered inwards and 
outwards was as follows :— 


es Inwards, Ontwards. 
British - ° ° ° - : - 13,030 . 13.891 
Foreign - — : - . - 2479 - - 1,138 
In the year 1829 the number was— 
British - - - : - - - 23.536 - - 25.543 


Foreign - : . ° * . o §@BB-°« '« 


4,942 
The number of vessels belonging to the ports of Great Britain was 





—In the year 1792 - - - : - : - + 12,776 
In 1229 : . ° - - - - - 17,205 
The vessels, tonnage, and men, employed in steam navigation in 
. Sal - - 
the year 1829, were— 
erie Vessels. Tons. Men. 
mployed in the coasting and in . 26 1: ans 
inland navigation - - - « . 296 20,139 - - - 2,305 
Employed in the foreigntrade - “- 3l- - - 3950 -- 312 
Vessels laid up, or the employ. 
ment of which cannot be 5 - - 1,266--- 120 
ascertained - - - - . .. 4 
Total - - 342 - 31,355 - - 2,737 





- £17,086,625 
42,311,648 
22,532,333 
66,072,163 

It must be interesting to many of our readers to see the advance 
made by Liverpool, and its great ally, Manchester, within the same pe- 
riod. The increase in the coiton manufactures is probably without 
example in the history of human industry, simply as to quantity; but 
when we consider the skill and ingenuity developed in the machines 


In 1829 . ° . 


- 172 the official value of goodsexported was - - .« 
nisz . : ° ° 


In 1792 the official value of goods imported was - 


“seated heart beat at his ribs’ with convulsive throbs.— 


paroxysins could not last; he again sank down, and as his bodily | 


that the candle fell from his hand, and was extinguished amid the dust | bleaching and printing of cottons, a 
There is somthing of seriousness and even awe | which it has called forth and brought 
in solitary darknes: for which it were difficult to account—a sort of | one of the most important to 
vague idea of danger—a fleeting sensation of helplessness, that per- | 
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| 
| 
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enployed im it, and the practical a 





pplication of a 


» a8 well as the sciemtife 12 wt 
, into action, jr cme 
: Pcs of contemp! _ 
commerce afford :— ea _ 


In i792, only 503 bags of cotton wool w 


/ . . - ere j 
effects are indisputable ; it generates the first misery of existence; and | ted States of America, and in 1229, 429.752 Mported from the I’. 


port of cotton wool from all parts, in— = 
sree bags. 

\ _ 202 was 72,264 
which fell off in 1793 to 24 971 pe 19 04s 
and increased in 1829 to 746,327 or eine 

and there were used in the last year 753,387 bags a 449,000 
sevenths were imported at Liverpool. 6, Of which Dearis , 
Population and Houses 

In 1799. 


ere 1M ported . the ia 


Vhs. 
34.907 497 





° Houses. Persons. ewe we 
Liverpool - - - 8,865 55.732 1 3.009 eos 
Manchester and Salford 9,000 57,000 | £9,000 rae 

be ip) 


Dock duties at Liv 
Total Receipt in the year 1792 ore 17 8 


Ditto, 1529 - - - - 147,387 4 


Increase £134,083 7 3 
Post-Office Receipt my lal 
The year 1803 - ee PPM Liverpool. 
year 1529 - - . : * ‘ £2168 | 
; . O68 S78 ‘ 


__ Customs’ Revenue at Liverpool. 
Net money remitted to London in 1792 .°. _ . £271 296 90» 
Ditto ditto in 1829 . . . 5 Smee 2h 
Rate per cent. for collecting in 1792 u Po pee 
al ~ upwards of £9 ». 
fees; and upwards of £5 exclusive of fees. ( £2, ing 
Ditto in the year 1829, £2 17s 2d per cent. 
and particularly £5,000 per aunum for hiri 
merchants’ tobacco, quarantine expenses, Ware-housing sygeo , 
protecting excise, payiog army and navy annuitants, &e, © ste 
Shipping at Liverpool. 


lasts ¢ 


including every cnn, 
Ng @ Ware-house {> ; 











1792. 1329 
Ships. | Tons. Ships | Te 
Steam vessels - - - -_ bi _—— 
East Indiamen - ° ° me ae 45 | .. 
| To America - - 160} 30,316] 951) arya 
| To Ireland - : ‘ 991| 63.764} 2194 te 
4483] — [1133] _ 


back into the waters of despondency! “The sickening pang of hope \ Total number including coasters 


| 


} 


| 
j 











By the transfer in 1825 of all the import duties collected by the By 
on all foreign articles except tea, to the Customs, a saving was effec. 
of £40,000 a year. Has it ever been considered that the duties of : 
collectors, and of all the higher officers in the Customs and Ey. 
might,.be performed by one instead of two sets of officers? kt mT" ' 
ever, proper to remark, that a comparison between the state of the ( “i 
toms in 1792 with that of the present period is inapplicable : 

In the ten years ending the Sth of January, 1530, the number 
offices which have been abolished in England, Scoiland, and Ireland 
has been 3,408, and the amount of salaries saved to the put ; 
been £259,736 per annum. , 

Within the space of eleven years, nearly two-thirds of the officers 
employed at the ports in Ireland have been discontinued ; the numbe: 
having been in 1818, 1755; in 1829, 544; and an annual reduction 
salaries and charges has been effected to the extent of £173,724 
amount having been, in 1518, £285,115; in 1829, £111,301 (£10883 
of that amount having been reduced between the years 1823 and IS 
upon an expenditure of £285,115, and the receipts were nearly eqm 
in 1827 to those of 1818 and 1823, notwithstanding the total repeal @ 
the cross channel duties, amounting to about £340,000 per annus, 
subsequent to the latter period. 


Vavicties, 

Aphorisms, §c.—A proud man and a humble man will both adm thet 
“humility isa virtue.” Nothing is more common than a similarity @ 
sentiment in opposite characters. I dare say afox and a goose, if they 
could speak, would both concur in saying that poultry ought to bewel 
fed. 

A young rake ridiculed marriage. -‘ Why, the world would be ate! 
without it,” exclaimed his maiden aunt. “Nay, aunt, say hear 
quoth the youth, “ for in heaven they are neither married nor giver 
marriage.”’ . 

Latin quotation—A rustic who had been pnt to law expenses of" 
brutal landlord, complained of it to the village school-master. “ 
ver mind him,” said the pedagogue, he is known to be sui gen 
“LT know he did sue J.” replied Hodge, “but I never beard be 
generous in all my life.” 

It is rather a curious eoincidence that Mr. Dowling, the elegas! 
thor of Slop Thief, now holds one of the highest situations in (he of 
London police, where he is no less distinguished by the urbenty« 
his manners than by his courage and his activity. 

Libel.—Why has Sir James Scarlet so strangely over-looked ie 
foll owing black and disloyal libel.—* If our gracious Sovereign 
to be suddenly changed into a negro, why would he resemble a 
Warren, of No. 30, in the Strand ?—Because he would make tbe be: 
Black-king in the world.” 

Whzy are soldiers forcing their way thro’ an enemy's fortifisiat 
like tailors ’—Because they are making breaches. (breeches.) 

Why are periodical publications more fit for military men tat 
vilians ’—Because they are reviews. d 

Why isa nod of the head like abaloon going up ?—Becaue’ 
assent (ascent.) 

W hat is that instrument with 
be drawn, not only without pain bat without 
tion, provided you only open your mouth and keep your ey 
A black lead pencil. «soll 

Why is a doctor like Job? asked Rogers.—Because be * 
Without patients. , 

pe . . . 71 a second timt 

Why, said a cockney, is a cup of tealike marrying 
Because it is re-wiving. 

Why is the letter S like a furnace for he 
makes hot shot. 

asked 0 

Why is it that when all the letters of the ciphabet wee ss 
dinner U V WX Y and Z never think of coming till suppet 
—Because they eome after T. (Tea.) 

Prince Leopold has had a crown assigned to him, and eonsed 


fe } 
We bes 





which every tooth in your bol 
perception of the oP 
es shut 


ating balls 1—Bece™ 


, ; . , . : inasmact © 
must have a wife, which will accord him two crow os a 
‘“« A virtuous woman is a crown to ber hus - ae 


Some say , 

‘ a 
hat a daughter of the 
ns toa large amoe® 


Rumour has allotted to hin various spouses. 
a sister of the Duc de Chartres; others, t 
Duke of Placenza,a young lady with chara - 
ready cash to the tune of £1.250.000. Prince Leopold L. 
the travelling title of Count Hinnebarg. 

A hint fo either ser. —Beanx.—When a - - 
than skin-deep for beauty ; dive farther than the poe doors 
search for temper beyond the good humour of the oa ball who io 
bering it is not always the most agreeable partner 
the most amiable partner forlife—  _—. " 

“heir Vietwes open fairest in the sade 

Belles. —Be not led away by each gay maar yhh fot 

dily yield your hearts to an elegant and agreeay: 
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eS oceil the fairest Gowers. Let not your what his motives were in sending such @ superfluily as money to such 


Aen bushed ; Oe uarer 
* bl ded by love, or your sense ensiaved by passion. Above | q . 
A . n 





‘gson be - make eaptives bY personal accomplishments alone, “DOT | Ae the conclusion of the piece at the King’s theatre, on Tuesday, a 
( aot h to aw enchanting face, ’ for recollect— a most ridiculous scene occurred. Both Romeo and Juliet died too near 
at oo Charme strikes the sight, bat merit wins the soul. the front of the stege, and the consequence was, that when the cur- 


wd Charles Somerset was telling a long story tain had dropped they were left lying on the stage before the curtain, 


Migh! and Main —L the woods at the Cape, and coming plump | and in view of the audience. For the hero and heroine to have got up 


oi bis walking one day in 


on a bege Shaggy oo all my might.” * Whereupon,” said ano- | a dreadful violation of theatrical propriety, and therefore, to avoid that 
¥ ‘. ‘ sop J ‘ po : 
eed, “1 roe at Bim wan I suppose we ran away with all bis mam” | two gentleman in yellow livery came on: one of these gentleman pick- 


er, interrupting por bis lordship ed up Modame Malibran and carried ber off in his arms, the other gen- 

qane). “Just 90, sald bis r yas some workmen were em- Hemen in yellow paying the same compliment to Madame Castelli, 
{ Case of Swearing — crea pad of a Baronet’s estates, the who bad performed the part of Jufiet, and thus the two ladies were 
‘ged in widening a mill stream pl rg vl t they had met with a borne off the stage amidst a great deal of langhter from all parts 
: came to lnm in baste, and said, 7 hs Then go im- | Of the huuse. 


—_ 9 
re _ k. that bad completely dammed the siream. 
. bat 





$ ‘ good friend,” said Sir Charles, “ and blast hy Exiract of a letter from Bombay, dated Dec. 25, 1829:—* Sir Wm. | 
my i ’ 


ete: ight or so ago, at the Duchess of I unnigero’s, (cide- | Seymour died at 10 minutes before two o'clock yesterday morning ; 
winigat oO , es 2 } 


atest 8 f Sine following conversaiion occurred beiween Miss bt complaint was a billious fever, so common to the inhabitants of 

 & Antonio 2 - * re Si . ombayv. 

sah He 4 Lord Castlereagh. Lord C. loguiur: I heard you sing ; | : dina , 

eable ao 1s with something pretty.”—Miss K. ~ My Lord, Luever! By means of the judicious allotment of small portions of land to 
us ; ar ip. 

— mother asks ine; but will you favour me with an exhibi- | labourers, the poor rates of Malmesbury, which eleven years ago 

zg aniess yO cal powers ?’’—Lord Cc. “Ob, I never sing unless | amounted to £2,700 have been, for the last year, reduced to £1424 

m of you 


nod part, followed ber, assuring her that he “* meat nothing : bt | dame Sismondi) wrote to the Duchess de Broglie from Switzerland 
oh pe malignantly turned rouud, with—* My Lud, those people | steting their positive determination never again to set foot on the 
bo mean noting should never speak.” —Age. A | French soil while Bourmont and Polignac are ministers. !” 
<i John Harrington was so careless of his affairs, that his oy _ Sir IV. Scott.—A new and cheap edition of Sir Walter Scott's works 
ee competied him to part with a fine estate named Nyland, = ‘bi jisabeat to be published at Naples. _ Several have already been prin 
oreisbire. Fuller reiates, that Sir Joba one day riding over his |ted is the kingdom of the two Sicilies, but this last will be the least 
por, accompanied by his trusty servant John, be turned suddenly |costlyof any, and alsothe most beautiful inits typography and em- 
= his accustomed pleasantry said— | bellichments. 
« Jobn, Johan, this Nyland, 
“ Alas! once was my land.” 
To this John as wittingly answered— = 
“[f you had bad more wit, Sir, 
“ ft might bave been yours yet, Sir. 


-Sidnry Anecdotes. 


Sir J 


jad, and with 
| Club Law.—The merchants club at Moscow closes at two o'clock in 
the morning; those who disobey this regulation, pay a fine which 
| doubles every half-hour. A delinquent, therefore, who should for the 
| sake of good fare, or from an infatuation for play, remain till nine in 
| (he morning, would be mulcted in no less a sum than 15,843 fr. 
The Earl of Pomfret died on Wednesday last, at his house in North 
——oooe= Audley-street. George Fermor, Far! Pomtret, was born in 1768, and 





Sumnitary. succeeded to the EFaridom in 1785. He was married in 1793 to Miss | 


Browne, heiress of Trollope Browne, Esq. but has no issue. The 
Many of the Eaglish Nobility are possessors of Continental titles cen on to _ brother, ao ae Hen Thomas 
great hosour. ‘The Duke of Wellington is Prince of Waterloo, in Sete a by 10 ~ married to the eldest daughter of Sir Richard 
» Netherlands. The Duke of Richmond is Duke of Aubigny, in orough, Bart.—May 2. ° 

France; and the Duchesses of Richmond are, in consequence, aliowed Amongst the other strange occurrences connected with the French 
e* Droit du Tabouret’ on daysot ceremony at the French Court. expedition to Algiers, is the appointment of Mr. John Bushe, eldest 
«Duke of Hamilton is Duke of Chatetheraalt. The Duke of Marl- | 00 of the Irish Lord Chief Justice, to be private Secretary to one 
ough isa Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. The Earl of Cla- of the Generals employed on that service.— Morning paper. 

eadon isa Count in Prassia. The Earls of Cowper and Denbigh, the We understand that the Coloneley of the 57th Regiment, vacant 
rd Arundle, the families of Belasyse, Delafield, Nassau, and Fre- by the death of the late Sir Hew Dalrymple, is to be conferred on 

mantle, are Counts of the Holy Roman Eupire. Lieut..General Sir William Inglis, K. C. B. This gallant officer 
The housebold arrangements of the Dake of Clarence are worthy commanded that regiment ia the hard fought battle of Albuera, on 
mitation by other persons of rank. The Duchess of Clarence, the 16th of May 1s. ! 

rio is an amiable and excetient woman, keeps the accounts; Colonel A Gentleman is on the eve of taking his departure forthe North 
zclareuce, Who rises usually at six o'clock in the morning, superin- | American Provinces, on a mission of cuquiry relative to the Crown 
nds the business of the day: and his Royal Llighness takes an ac- | Lands.—Courier, April 29. 
epertin all that belongs to the family. There is not a domestic His Excellency Prince Lieven is about to leave this country for 
cle in England more happy and well organized than that of the | some time. His departure is owing to nothing political, but in en- 

lesumptive Heir to the crown of Great Britain. 





tirely in consequence of some family effairs connected with the recent 
Dueling —Every petty quarrel must now-a-days be decided in the death of bis mother the Countess. In the meantime M. Savage will 
‘eld. Aliranks fight. It secms as if a military mania pervaded every | *! #8 Charge des Affaires. —Courier. 


wsofmen. The hero of Waterloo fought lately, and dared to Vote for £100,000 for repairs of Windsor Castle, withdrawn and 
ringe the laws. T'wo writers’ clerks lately exchanged a challenge referred to a Committee.—H. of C. May 3. 
adaceeptance. A country distiller and grocer, not above 30 miles | British miners are at present engaged in boring for water in the vi- 


m the metropolis, did the same; one only, however, went to the | cinity of Alexandria, and have met with encoureging sucecss there, 
‘id, an’ not Gading bis antagonist there, fred off bie pistot ot a pass- | but their main object will be the desert tract between Cairo and Suez, 
ing w Dd-piges u, sud returned in triumph. Two poulterers exchanged | where there is not now a drop of water to be met with. 
nego « week—quarriers have been heard talking of throwing squibs | Mfr. Southey has produced a new and excellent edition of Pilgrim's 
at one another out of their match-powder; nay, the very coal-heavers, | progress, with the life of the author prefixed % 
over their cups, bave been heard to boast that they can defy the po- ay é dle “ee , 
hice, by measuring-off in their subterranean dens—in short, the word It has nen resolved the expedition to Algiers is to be accompanied 
uel is now perfectly undestood by every urchin at school, and is as by scientihe commission, on a plan similar to that which accompanied 
often in their mouths as “ household words ;” and how can it be other- the expedition to Egypt under Napoleon. This latter commission was 
Wise, since nota week passes but the columns of the public papers styled “les savans,” and in Egyyt the baggage of the French army was 
we bloated with the foul stain of honourable murder !—The ancient | 0! Necessity carried on jackasses. Upon the formation of the line 
Greeks and Romans never fought duels—among them single combat for action, the “scientiffic folks and the baggage, forming no part of 
was never practised, except between rival princes, with a view to pre- the fighting materiel of the army, Napoleon's ludicrous mot d’ordre, by 
vent @ greater effusion of blood; this only against the enemies of their | “#Y of affording protection to both, was—“ Les anes et les savans au 
couairy. The story of T. Palfio and L. Varenus, in Cesars Com- | °¢™#7e '—Court Journal. 
meslaries, is familiar toevery scholar. But the following anecdote Late winter in Spain.—So severe has been the effect of the late se- 
wildo more than a thousand sage advices to show the light in which | vere weather upon the animal kingdom, that the household in the royal 
oe of the bravest men that ever lived viewed this fashionable, gentle- palace of Granja have been compelled to discharge regular vollies 
uke and honourable mode of deciding quarrels, and acquiring the | every morning upon their enemies, the wolves, for the mere purpose 
tation of brave:—A young booby ot an officer, having just of scaring them from the scene for a few heurs. In the city of Gau- 
. ined at head-quarters, was informed by some of bis messmates, that | dalaxara, a girl, seventeen years old, was torn to peices by a hungry 
he did not signalize himself, by fighting some man of known cou- | bear in her own house, into which he had prowled for food. In Pra- 
age be would soon he despised in the regiment. Ou his way to via, atown inthe Asturias, the inhabitants did not dare to quit their 
Antwerp, where the corps was lying, he had the good fortune to travel | homes after sunset, for the wolves after lurking about the high-roads 
ene re J with the celebrated Duke of Guise, who, with his usual | end devouring travellers, horses, and whatever fell in the ip in the 
~ lence, offered to take care of him whither they were going, shape of food, _entered the towns in large bodies at night, and 
Nueh be accordingly did, and then touk leave of him. The raw | Wherever they found a house door open, satiated their ravenous appe- 
Tey a monly gts brethren, that he knew no one but Col. | tites by peting and tearing in pieces, —, pee ee pg — oe 
_s um fh ve > 7 . seshati als > P * . p -she c e loth o 
That made no difference. sie nent a at =m cor Nepe 9 | all Por le page "In Bisceya acter ng a female setanah 
¢ fittest man in the world . einee bod: aac Po a ae The of the te unt ‘St. A de o, was hawkin about her little store 
ung officer soon econ every body knew his bravery. he it hile ‘hea ot. Andero, ; ote s 9 tert ce “ . 
hs cefenheun wards met the Colonel, waiking up and down | Witha chi d bound upon the top of a basket, at ber pac ; not only 
e-house, and in a half hesitating manner began to tell him |the child, but the unfortunate parent herself, were overtaken by 








hor 


‘ 


UW > s . * - j 

. —_ he bad been obliged to him, and how sensible he was of | Wolves and eaten up; even an orderly, who was proceeding on horse- 
. ‘ es ‘« @ip?? . +8 - . . . . 
bed os ness, “Sir,” replied Guise, “I have done my duty by you | back from St. Sebastian to Pampeluna, and his horse also, met with 
a ) . 4a ’ ’ 1 . 

d that I eoee ‘ But Colonel,” added the other, faultering, “Tam | tue same lamentable fate. Many hundreds of human beings, partic- 


led several Gght owas gentleman of known courage, and who bas | ularly muleteers, have been found frozen to death in the upper pro- 

itd the Siete and that nobody ”” “Oh, Ob, Sir” re- | Vinces of Andalusia. 

ta gentleman mo ed rtende do me too much honour; but there 

ie en” rs wing hima fierce-looking black fellow, who was 
ne of the tables, “who has killed half the regiment.” 


, —_ the tyro approached the man of death. and proceeded to 
@ that he w 
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PAUL CLIFFORD. 
| Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Devereux,” &c. 3 
ast § s well informed of his bravery, for that reason he vols. 12mo. London 1&3). Colburn and Bentley. 

oght bim Who, me, Sie?” replied the “gentlem aa 6 erhew 8 We have now before us the fourth work of a writer, each of whose 
The sum of the whole. then, is. that ‘ vere man performances bas differed as much from its predecessor as if, instead of 
the pains, to examine the grounds of dispute, being the production of successive months, they severally marked an 
avoided them with the smallest injary possible to epoch of years, passed with all those changes of thought, feeling, and 
for it is always some silly display. either of vanity or action, years inevitably must bring. } 
5 occasion to duels.— Edinburgh Evening Post | * * * * And now to Paul Clifford—which restores us to the age 


” to apothecary 

ind, if he takes 
P*t he might have 
‘Teputation : 
de, that give 








A circomstance occurred at Mr. Rothschild’ + of Swift, since which we have had nothing so good—agreeing as usual 
"ous in itself, and we lad ti ee pes —e a few days ago, which with its brethren only on its entire difference; we sh auld call it a po 
real history. An indivi ¥ ; ea ee rips y City with re- | litical romance, or rather tragi-comedy{; but that would give no —o 

ved to enter the fr cat d con an ah eo of a licket-porter | its excellent real-life scenes, aad its most intensely interesting story 
i Guder his arm, whic — , fe rears = New oan with a | The epoch is some fifty years ago; and the hero is one “ those pictu- 
* i the rwey and « le ted his pos oe wht appeared, he de pos- resque cavaliers whose hand is equally ready for the pist and purse ; 
3. which wa addroined to Me Rot! ! = —_ f precipitatvior and who, like younger brothers, have the great tault or misiortune of 
&: found to that oa... ! f. BOCMSCHUG, Was conveyed as | being born too late: for, after all, a highwayman is Sut a knight di- 
* £2,009 all in nh gag Sob open g it was found to con- | vested of white plume and silver shield delivered over to the ballad. 
AQUe etoressions aad hie - ' Me as A ey note containing monger instead of the minstrel. and with the Newgate Calender in- 
*2*s obtained throuel, ~y aut ot a Rothschild for certain ad- | stead of F roissart to chronicle his feats. Paul Clifford has divers com- 
ted to offer him the aa ona he writer, in return for which he rades; and the prin ipal members of his gang are embodied in most 
' . en acknox lndiameee ee ope e aoe epee: He requested lively caricatures of many now couspicuous political characters—the 
J Pet of its having safely senate’ tdek Paget herent in a | late chancellor, the present premier, solicitors-general, tame and wild 
€ note. n a is re 1m. NO signature was at- | elephants—nay, royalty itself figures ia these Cruikshank-like etch- 


it et all known either, who the w 


riter is, or { ings. We ceunot betier illustrate this part than by giving the scene 





“Thinking to frighten him,” said the Noble | and walkedaway just after they had been both killed would have been | 


ether asks me.” On this retort tbe Belridera was very anury, and Extract of a Paris Letier.—* Would you believe it? A few days | 
ber po My Lord perceiving that she had not (ake his rejomder | ago Lady Mackintosh and the clever Miss Fanny Allen (sister of Ma- |‘ 





which first introduces Paul to the robbers’ club, to which be is now 
going. 

“* Have you never beard of Gentleman George!’ ‘What! the 
noted bead of a flash public-bouse in the country? To be sure ft 
have, often; my poor ourse, Dame Lobkins, used to sey he was tho 
best spoken mao in the trade!’ «Ay, so he is still. do bis youth, 
George was a very bandsome fellow, bute little too food of his lass 
aod his bottle to please his father, a very staid old gentleman, who 
walked about on Sundays with a bol-wig and a goid-headed cane, 
and was @ much better larmer on week days than he was bead of « 
| public-house. George used to be a remarkably smert-dressed fellow, 
and so he is to this dey. He bas a great deal of wit, isa very good 
whist-player, has a capital celiar, aad is so toud of seeing bis friends 
drank, that be bought some time ago @ large pewter measure in which 
six mencan stand upright. The girls or rather ine old women, to 
whom he used to be much more civil of the two, always liked him; 
they say, nothing is so fine as his fine speeches, and they give him the 
litle of ‘Gentleman George.” He fa oice kind-hearted man in 
many things. Pray Heavea we stall have no cause to miss him when 
he departs. But, to tell you the truth, he takes wore than his share 
of our common purse.” * What! is he avaricious?’ ‘Quite the re 
verse: but he’s so cursedly fond of building, be invests all his money 
(and wants us to invest ail ours) in houses; and there's one confounded 
dog of a bricklayer who runs him up terrible bills,—a fellow called 

cunning Nat,’ who is equally adroit in spoiling ground and improv - 
ing ground rent,’ ° ° ° ‘ . 
“Threading a gallery or passage, Augustus preceded our hero, 
opened a door, and introduced bim into a long, low apartment, where 
sat, round a table spread with pipes aod liquor, some ten or a dozen 
men, while at the top of the table, in au arm-chai prreided Geatleman 
George. ‘That dignitary was a portly and comely (gentleman, witha 
knowing look, and a Welsh wig, worn, as the Morning Chronicle 
says of his Majesty's hat, ‘in adegage manner, on one side,’ Being 
afflicted with the gout, his lefi foot reclined ona stool; and the atti 
| tude developed, despite of a lamb's-wool stocking, the remains of an 
| exceedingly goodleg. As Gentleman George was « person of majestic 
dignity among the Kuights of the Cross, we trust we shall not be 
thought irreverent in applying a lew of the words Ly which the foresgid 
| Mornia Shroniele depicted his Majesty, on the day he laid the frst 
stone of his father’s monument, to the di cripion of Gentleman 
George. ‘He had on a handsome bine coat and a white waisteoat ;" 
moreover, ‘he laughed most good-humouredly,’ as, turning to Augus 
tus Tomlinson, he saluted him with— So, this is the youngster you 
present to us. Welcome to the ‘Jolly Angle: Give us thy band, 
young sir; I shall be happy to blow a cloud with thee”  ‘ With all 
due submission,’ said Mr. Tomlinson, ‘1 think it may Grst be as 
well to introduce my pupil and friend to bis future companions.’ 
‘You speak like a leary cove,’ cried Gentleman George, still squeezing 
our hero's hand; and, turning round in his elbow-chair, he pointed 
}to each member, as he severally introduced his guests to Paul— 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘here's a fine chap at my right baud—(that person 
! thus designated was a (hin, military-looking figure, in a shabby riding 
frock, and with a commanding, bold, aquiline countenance, a little the 
worse for wear)—here's a fine chap for you; Fighting Attie we calls 
him; he’s a devil on the road, + Hialt—deliver—must and shall—can't 
and shan't—do as [bid you, or go to the devil,’—that's all Pighting 
Aitie’s palaver; and, 'sdeath, it has» wonderful way of coming to the 
point! A famons cull is mytriend Attic —an old suldier——has seen 
the world, and knows what is what; has lots of gumption, and devil 
a bit of blarney. Howsomever, the bighfyers dusen't like him; and 
when he takes people's money, he need not be quite so cross about it. 
Attie, let me introduce a new palto you ’ Pau! mace bis bow ' Stend 
at ease, man!’ guoth the veteran, without taking the pipe from bis 
mouth. Gentlewan George then continued; and, after pointing out 
four or five of the company (among whom our hero discovered, to bis 
surprise, his old friends, Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert and Mr. Willem 
Howard Russell), came, at length, to one with a very red face, and 4 
lusty frame of borg Puat Geutieman,’ said be, ‘is Bearlet Jem; a 
dangerous fellow fora press, though he says he,likes robbing alone now, 
for a general press is not hall such a good thing as it used fo be formerly. 
You have no idea what a band at disguising bimself Scarlet Jem is, 
He has an old wig which he generally does business in; and you 
would not go for to keow him again, whev he couceals bimself under 
the wig. Ob, he’s a precious rogue, is Scarlet Jem! As for the cove 
on other side,’ continued the bost of the Jolly Angler, pointing to 
| Long Ned, ‘all Loan say of him, good, bad, or indifferent, is, that he 
) bas an unkimmon fine head of hair; aud now, youngester, as you knows 
| him, spose you goes and sets by him, and he'll introduce you to the 
| rest; for, split my wig!—(Gentiemon George was a bit of a swearer) 
| —if I ben't tired; and so bere’s to your health; and ifso be as your 
| name's Paul, may you always rob Peter® in order to pay Paul.’ ’ 

A slight difference which arrises is thus quelled :— 

“ The full voice of Gentleman George thundered forth— Keep the 
| peace there, you youngster. What! are you just admitted into our 
merry-makings, and must you be wrangling already? Harkye, gem- 
men, I have been plagued enough with your quarre!s before now, and 
the first cove as breaks the present quiet of the ‘Jolly Angler,’ shall be 
turned out neck and crop—shan't be, Attic?’ * Right about, march,’ 
said the hero. ‘ Ay, that’s the word, Attie,’ ssid Gentleman George ; 
‘and now, Mr Pepper, if there be any ill blood ‘twixt you and the lad 
there, wash it away in a bumper of bingo’ and let's bear no more what- 
| somever about it.’ ‘i'm willing,’ cried Long Ned, with the deferential 
| air of @ courtier, and holding out hishanudto Paul. Our bero, being 
somewhat abashed By the novelty of his situation and the rebuke of 
| Gentleman George, accepted, though with some reiuctance, the prof- 
| fered courtesy. Order being thus restored, the conversation of the 

convivialists began to assuine a most fascinating bias, They talked 
with infinite gout of the sums they hed levied on the public, and the 
| peculations they had committed for what one called the ‘ good of the 
| community,’ and another, the ‘established order,’—menning them- 
|selves. It was easy to see in what school the discerning Augustus 
‘Tomlinson had learnt the value of words. There was something 
| edifying in hearing the rascals!—So nice was thew language, and su 
honest their cathusiasm for their own interests, you might have ima- 
gined you were listening to a coterie of cavinet ministers conferring 
on taxes, or debating on perquisites. ‘Long may the Commons flou- 
rish!’ cried punting Georgie, filling his glass; ‘i is by the commons 
we're fed, and may they never know cultiwation |’ ‘ Three times 
three!’ shouted Long Ned; and the toast was drunk as Mr. Pepper 
proposed. ‘ A little, moderate, cultivation of the commons, to speak 
frankly,’ said Augustus Tomliuson modestly, . might not be amiss; for 
| it would decoy people into the belief that they might travel salely ; 
jand, after all, a hedge ore barley-field, is as good for us as a barren 
heath, where we bave no shelter if once pursued.’ ‘You talks non 
sense, you spooney!’ cried a robber of note, called Bagshot; who, 
| being aged, and having been a lawyer's foot-boy, was sometimes de- 
‘nominated Old Bags.’ * You talks nonsensé; these innowating 
ploughs are the ruin of us. Every blade of corn in « common is an 
encroachment on the courtitation and rights of the gemmen highway 
men. I'm old and man't live to see these things; bat, mark my 
words, a time will come when a man may go from Lunnen to Johnny 
| Groat’s without losing a penny by one of us; when Hounslow will be 
| safe, and Finchly seeure. My eyes, what asad thing for us that ‘iN 
| be’ The venerable old man became soddenty silent, and the tears 
started to bis eyes. Gentleman George bad a great horror of bias 
devils, and particularly disliked all disagreeable subjects ‘ Thander 
and oons, Old Bags!’ quoth mine bost of the Jolly Angler, ‘ this will 
never do: we're all met here to be merry, and not to listen lo your 
mullancolly tara tarantaroms. I enys, Ned Pepper, spose you tips us 
a song, and I'll beat time with my knuckles.’ Long Ned taking the 
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pipe from his mouth, attempted, like Lady Heron, one or two pretty 
excuses; these being drowned by @ universal shout, the handsome | 
purioiner gave the following song, to the tune of * Time has not 
thinned my flowing hair.’ ’’” 

The extract which follows depicts the close of the adventure of 
Paul, condemned, to expiate his offences, to :ransportation, and of the 
heroine, Lacy Brandon. It gives but a slight idea of the absorbing 
interest which the perusal of the tale itself inspires. Clifford was the 
cousin, although at first unknown to Lucy—he was the son ot Bran- 
doo, whose family pride and ustere manners had driven bis wile and 
child from bis bosom; and it was in this consequent state of destitu- 
tiow that Paul fell into the company which ultimately brouglit bim to 
{,ot of the gallows. 


“ She had loved ber uncleincomparably beyond his merits, and, 


resisting all remonstrances to the contrary, she witnessed herself the | 


dreary ceremony which bequeathed the human remains ot William 
Hrandon to dust and to the worms. Onthat same day Clifford re- 
ceived the mitigation of his senteace, and on that day another trial 
awaited Lucy. Of the manner in which the communication reached 
Lucy we need not speak, suffice it to say, that on the day in w hich she 
had performed the last duty to ber uncle—sbe learned for the first time 
her lover's situation. On that evening in the convicts cell the cousins 
met; their conference was low, for the jailer stood within hearing, and 
it was broken by Lucy's coavalsive sobs; but the voice of one whose 
iron nerves were not unworthy of the offspring of William Brandon 
was clear, and audible to her ear even though utlered in a whisper that 
scarcely stirred his lips. Ut seemed as if Lucy, smitten to the inmost 
heart by the generosity with which her lover had torn himself frow 
her, at the time that her wealth might have raised him in any other | 
country far from the perils and the crimes ot his career in this, per- 
ceiving, now for the first time, and in all their force, the causes of his 
mysterious conduct; melted by their relationship, and forgetting her- 
eelf utterly in the desolate and dark situation, in which she beheld one 
who, whatever his crimes, bad not been criminal towards her ;—it 
seemed as if, carried away by these emotions, she had yielded alto- | 
gether to the fondness and devotion of her nature, that she had wished 
10 leave home, and friends, and fortune, aud share with him bis) 
punishment and hisshame. ‘ Why?’ she faltered, “ Why, why not? 
we are all that is left to each other in the world—your father and mine 
were brothers, let me be to you asa sister; what is there left for me 
here? Not one being whom I love, or who cares for me—not one! 
“ It was then that Clifford summoned all his courage as he answered 
perhaps now that he felt (though here his knowledge was necssarily 
confused and imperfect) his birth was not equal to hers—now that he 
read, or believed that he read, in her wan cheek and attenuated form 
that desertion to her was death, and that generosity and self-sacrifice 
bad become too late; perhaps these thoughts concurring with a love in 
himself beyond all words, and a love in her which it was above hu- 
manity to resist—altogether conquered and subdued him. Yet, as we 
have said, bis voice breathed calmly in her ear, and bis eye only, 
which brightened with a steady and resolute hope, betrayed bis mind. 
“ Live, then!’’ said he, as he concluded, “ My sister, my mistress, my 
bride, live! in one year fromm this day—I repeat—I promise it thee.” 

“ The interview was over, and Lucy returned home with a firm step. 
She was on foot—the rain fell in torrents—yet, even in her precarious 
state, her health suffered not; and when within a week from that time 
she read that Clifford had departed to the bourne of his punishment, 
she read the news with a steady eye, and a lip that, if it grew paler, 
did not quiver. Shortly afterthat time, Miss Brandon departed to an 
obscnre town by the seaside, and there continued fo reside, refusing all 
society. As the birth of Clifford was known but to few, and his legi- 
timacy was unsuspected even by Mauleverer—Lucy succeeded to the 
great wealth of her uncle, and this circumstance made her more than 
ever an object of attraction in the eyes of her noble adorer. Finding 
himself unable to see her, he wrote her more than one epistle ; but as 
Lucy contioued inflexible, he, at length disgusted by her want of taste, 
ceased his pursuit, and resigned himself to the continued sterility of 
uowedded life. Asthe months waned, Miss Brandon seemed to grow 
weary of her,retreat; and immediately on attaining her .majority, 
which she did about eight months after Brandon's death, she transfer. 
red the bulk of ber wealth to France, where, it was understood (for it 
was impossible that rumour should sleep upon—an heiress—and ja 
beauty,) that she intended in future to reside. Even Warlock (that 
spell tothe proud heart of her uncle) sbe ceased to retain; it was 
offered to the nearest relation of the tamily, at a sum which he did 
not hesitate to close with, and by the common vicissitudes ot fortune— 
the estate of the ancient Brandons has now, we perceive by a weekly 
Journal, just passed into the hands of a wealthy alderman. 

“Ti was nearly ayear since Brandon's death, when a letter, bearing 
the foreign post-mark, came to Lucy; from that time her spirits, 
which before (though subject to fits of abstraction) had been even 
and subdued, not sad, rose into all the cheerfulness and vivacity, of 
her earliest youth: she busied herself actively in preparations for ber 
departure from the country ; and at length the day was fixed, and the 
vessel was engaged. Every day till that one did Lucy walk to the sea- 
side, and, ascending the highest cliff, spend hours, till the evening 
closed, in watching, with seemingly idle gaze, the vessels that inter- 
spersed the sea ; and with every day her health seemed to strengthen, 
and the soft and lucid colour she had once worn, to rebloom in 
her cheeks 

* Previous to her departure, Miss Brandon dismissed her servants, and 
only engaged one female (a foreigner) to accompany her, A certain 
tone of quiet command, formerly unknown to her, characterized these 
measures, so daringly independent for one of her sex and age. The 
day arrived; it was the anniversary of ber last interview with Clif- 
ford. On entering the vessel it was observed that she trembled vio- 
lently, and that her face was ns pale as death ; a stranger, who had stood 
aloft, wrapped in his cloak, darted forward to assist her; —that was the 
last which fer discarded and weeping servants bekeld of her, from the 
pier where they stood to gaze 

“ Nothing more in this country was ever known of the fate of Lucy 
Brandon, except that to the distant relation who bad purchased War- 
lock an order for the sum he had paid was enclosed, and signed by her, 
no farther tidings, by letter or by report, transpired ;—and as the circle 
of her acquaintance was narrow, and interest in ber fate existed vivid- 
ly in none, save a few humble breasts, conjecture was never keenly 
awakened, and soun cooled into forgetfulness. If it favoured, after 
the lapse of years, any one notion more thao another, it was, that she 
had perished among the victims of the French revolution.” 


* * * * “And here, kind reader, might we drop the curtain on 
our closing scene, did we not think it might please thee to hold it up 
yet one moment, and give thee another view of the world behind. 

‘In a certain town of that Great Country, where shoes are imper- 
fectly polished,t and opinions are not prosecated, there resided, twen- 
ty years after the date of Lucy Brandon's departure from England, a 
man heldia bigh and universal respect, not only for the rectitude of 
his conduct, but for the energies of bis mind, and the purposes to 
which they were directed. It you asked, who cultivated that waste 
the answer was, “ Clifford.” —Who procured the establishment of that 
hospital? “* Clifford.”—Who obtained the redress of sucha public 
grievance? “ Clifford.”—Who struggled for and won such a popular 
benefit? ‘ Clifford’—In the gentle part of his prospects and bis un- 
deriakings, in that part, above all, which concerned the sick, or the 
necessitous, this usefal citizen was seconded. or rather excelled, bv a 








being over whose surpassing loveliness time had flown with a gentie | 


and charmed wing. 
in the love which this couple (for the woman we refer to was Clil- 





We have filled our poetical department this week witb a 
men of these songs. 


i See Captain Hall's late work of America. 


ord’s wife) bore to e 
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ach other ;—like the plant, on the plains of He- 
bron, the time which brought to that love an additional strength, 
brought to it also @ softer and a fresher verdure. Although their pre- 
sent neighbours were unacquainted with the events of their earlier 
life, previous to thei settlementat * * ”*, il was known that they 
had been wealthy, at the time they first came to reside there, and by 
a series of fatalitirs, that they had lost all. But Clifford had borne up 
manfally against fortune; and ina new county, where men who pre- 
| fer labour to dependence cannot easily starve, he had been enabled to 
| toil upward through the severe stages of poverty aad hardship, with 
| an honesty and vigour of character which won him perhaps a more 
| hearty esteem for every successive effort, than the display of his lost 
| riches might ever have acquired him. His labours and his abilities 
obtained gradual but sure success, and he now enjoyed the blessing of 
a competence, earned with the most scrupulous integrity, and spent 
with his most kindly benevolence. A trace of the trials they had 
passed through w as discernible on each: those trials had stolen the 
rose from the wife’s cheek, and had sown untimely wrinkles on the 
broad brow of Clifford. There were moments, too, but they were 
only moments, when the latter sunk from his wonted elastic and 
healthful ebeertalness of mind, into a gloomy and abstracted reverie ; 
but these moments the wife watched with a jealous and fond anxiety, 
and one sound of her sweet voice bad the power to dispel their in- 
fluence. And when Clifford raised his eyes, and glanced, from ber 
tender! smile, around his bappy home, and his growing children, or 
through the very windows of his room beheld the public benefits he 
had created, something of pride und gladness glowed on his counte- 


| 


, | nance, and he said, though with glistening eyes and subdued voice, as 
} 


his looks returned once more to his wile. 
‘| owe these tothee"’ 

“One trait of mind especially characterized Clifford—indulgence to 
the fault of others! 

‘ Let us endeavour to correct the circumstances, before we rail 
against the guilt!’ His children promised to tread in the same useful 
and honourable path that he trod himself;—happy was considered 
that family which bad the hope to ally itself with his. 

“ Such was the after fate of Clifford and Lucy. Who will condemn 
us for preferring the moral of that fate, to the moral which is extorted 
from the gibbit and the hulks; which makes scarecrows, not beacons; 
terrifies our weakness, not warns our reason? Who does not allow 
that it is better to repair than to perish; better, too, to atone as the 
citizen, than to repent as the hermit?” 

We conclude with a glance over the destinies of the subordinate 
characters which we met in oar first extract :— 

“ As for Fighting Attie and Gentleman George, for Scarlet Jem and 
for Old’ Bags, we confess ourselves destitute of any certain informa- 
tion of their latter ends; we can only add with regard to Fighting 
Attie, ‘good luck be with him wherever he goes!’ And for mine host 
of the Jolly Angler, that though we have not the physical constitution 
to qualf a‘ bumber of blue ruin,’ we shall be very happy over any 
tolerable wine, and in company with any agreeable convivialists, 
to bear our part in the polished chorus of ‘ Here’s to Gentleman 
George ; God bless him!’ ”’ 

——>— 
LORD AND LADY BYRON. 
From the Noctes Ambrosiane, of Blackwood's Magazine for May. 

Skepherd.—I want to hear your opinion, Mr. North, about this Lord 
and Leddy Byron business ? 

North.—I see no need of bad blood between such men as Moore and 
Campbell, about such a manas Byron. 'Time—that is, a Month, must 
have soothed and sweetened the peccant humours 

Shepherd.—Mr. Cammet, I'm thinkin’, was the maist peccant—for 
after pattin’ and pettin’ Mr. Muir on the back, he suddenly up, I hear, 
with his fists, an’ tries to floor him afore he can say Jack Robinson. 
Us poets are queer chiels—that’s the only key to the mystery—and it'll 
open ony door. 

North.—As to Mr. Campbell’s having admitted into the New Month- 
ly a short critical notice of Mr. Moore's Life of Byron, without having 
read the volume, and as tq his having scored out some objurgatory sen- 
tence or two in the said critique about the biograpuer, it is silly or insin- 
cere to say a single syllable against that; for an editor would needs be 
in a condition most melancholy and forlorn, who, on the one hand, 
could not repose any confidence in any of his contributors, and on the 
other, did not hold possession of the natural right to expunge or 
modify, at his will and pleasure, whatever he feared might be painful 
to the feelings or injurious to the reputation of a friend. Truth is sa- 
ered: and being so, allows a latitude to her sincere worshippers, at 
which the false would stare in astonishment. 

Shepherd.—Nae indeed for an Editor to be a Drawco. Neither does 
an Editor become responsible, in fyre eonscientia for ilka word bis work 
may contain; if he did, there would soon be a pericd pitten till the 
Periodicals, for sameness and stupidity, are twa deadly sins, and on 
that principle o’ conduct, Maga herself would be sune flattened doon 
into stale and stationary unsaleability—in cellers stinkin o’ stock. 

North.—God forbid | should wound the feelings of Lady Byron, of 
whose character—known to me but by the high estimation in which it 
is held by all who enjoy her friendship—I have always spoken with 
respect—as I have always shown my sympathy with her singular suffer- 
ings and sacrifices.—But may f without harshness or indelicacy say, 
here among ourselves privately, my dear James, in this our own family 
circle, that by marrying Byrou she took npon her, with eyes wide 
open, and conscience clearly convinced, duties very different indeed 
from those of which, even in common cases, the presaging foresight 
shadows with a pensive but pleasant sadness—the light of the first nup- 
tial moon? 

Shepherd.—She did that, sir. By matroth, she did that. 

_ North.—Byron’s character was a mystery, then—as it is now—but 
its dark qualities were perhaps the most prominent—at least they were 
so to the public ygew, and in the public judgment. Miss Millbank 
knew that he was reckoned a rake and aroue; and although his genius 
wiped off, by impassioned eloquence in love-letiers that were felt to 
be irresistible, or hid the worst stain of that reproach, still Miss Mill- 
bank must have believed it a perilous thing to be the wife of Lord By- 
ron. Blinded, we can well believe her to have been in the blaze of 
his fame—and she is also entitled to the privilege of pride. But still, 
by joining her life to hisin marriage, she pledged her troth, and her 
faith, and her love, under probabilities of severe, disturbing, perhaps 
fearful trials in the future, trom which, during the few bright days of 
love, she must have felt that it would be ber duty never, under any 
possible circumstances, to resile. 7 

Shepherd —Weel, weel, sir. Puir things! they a’ dream theirsells 
| awa’ into clear, dim, deligbtfu’ delirium, that sae brightens up, and at 
the same time sae saftens doon, the grim precipices and black abysms 

o” danger in the light 0’ love and imagination, that a bairn. sae it seems, 
micht ta’ asleep, or walk blindfauld alang the edges o’ the rocks, and 
even were it to fa’, would sink doon on wings, and rest at the cliff-foot 
on a bed o’ snaw, or say rather o’ lillies and roses 
scented flowerage! 

Boop re = would not press this point harshly or | irdly, so as to hurt 
her veart: but now that the debate, or rather the cor jectural surmises 
are about the Truth, and the Truth involving deep and dark blame 
ot the dead, this much, I trust, may be said / 
wrong or mistaken, James I have at 
not unchristian spirit 

Shepherd.—Age has mellowed the strang into the wise man. In 
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ere, and if I be in aught 
least spoken now in a mild, and 
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There was something remarkable and touching | ither twenty years you'll be perfeck 


_ North.—That Byron behaved badly—very badly to bis wife. I be- 
lieve, as firmly and as readily as Mr Campbell does, on the word of 


speci- | that unfortunate, bat [ hope not unhappy lady. 


Shepherd.—She cannot be unbhappy—ior she’s good. 
Norts.—But f think Lady Byron ought not to have printed that nar- 


‘ Circumstances make guilt,’ he was wont to | 


rative. Death abrogates not the rights 
lence, when speech ts fatal—as in this ¢ 


ofa husbang to 


bi wae 


ase it se ’ 
racterasaman. Las she not flung suspicion poe 10 hemto ii 
—that they are the bones of a—monster ? er bis bones inierres 


Shepherd.—t hae nae seen, and ney 
but may she enjoy peace! 

North.—li Byron's sins or crimes— 
terms—were vnendurable and unforgivable—as if 
Ghost—ought the wheel, the rack, or the Stak » DBAs the i. 
confession from his widow’s breast? ®, 10 have Catorted m, 

Sheph rd —Pain might hae chiried it out o’ 

Nos p at there was no such pain here, James: the 
was vo untary—aod it was calm. Self-coliected eid 
ber faculties and feelings into unshrinking strensth « Kal bering 
fore all the world—and throughout all space and all { ey 
can never die—her husband as excommunicated io z 
woman's bosom ? ed by | 

Shepherd.—’ Twas a fearsome step—and the leddy 
termined speerit—but [am sorry that her puerdien Maun hae y 
ber to draw buck her foot afore she planted it pera i didn 
o’ prudence and propriety, L fear indeed o’ natyur’ , ry A, 
that she had had some wise and tender being o’ her ain « o 
aulder than herseli, and mair profoundly impressed , ¥: by hers 
licht o' declinin’ years, wi’ the peril o’ takin’ on cone’ a 
retribution—mair especially when our ain sorrows ia. he 
ithers’ sins—when the heart that conceived evi! ‘| 
met our own in love or friendship— 

North.--W hen, as in this case, the head once « ispected 
insane, bad lain in the bosoin of the injured—wwas once be ' 
glorious in the lustre of genius—“the palace of the aes 
though finally haunted and polluted by the 
evil passions. 

She] herd.—Some day I'll write your Life and Conversation 
after the manner o’ Xenophon’s Memorabilia 0’ Socrates 

North.—’T'was to vindicate the character of her pare he that 
Byron wrote—a holy purpose and devout—nor do | ‘eae 

bt, sinee 
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ut filial affection and reverence, sacred as they are, may be 
lessly, nay, righteously subordinate to conjugal duties, which dis 
| with the dead—are extinguished, not even hy the sins of the 
| were they as foul as the grave’s corruption. Misinterpret me tot 
now accuse Lady Byron of no fault during her husband's life , Ihe. 
lieve she did right in leaving him, though she was w rong in the m 
}ot her desertion. Mightshe not have waited, meekly and trestic 
| to a later day, when all good spirits would bave lisiened to her soles 
j and sacred, piiying and forgiving voice—when it, like ies 
invested with the awfulness of death and the grave? 

Shepherd.—Something within me says ‘twou'd hae been better fas 

North.—To vindicate her mother from an unjust bat no deadly 
| charge, she has for ever sacrificed her husband. Such sacrifice = 
| not but lament and condemn, though I know how dificnlt it js + 
| judge aright of another’s heart. I speak, therefore, not in anger | 
| in sorrow—and though in some moods I may softea the blame, in ; 
| moods am [I able to lessen my regret. Then how calmly—bow ; 
perturbably she approaches—with no friendly voice—the gloon 
the grave! In widow's weeds—but with no widow's fears risibly 
her marble cheeks—beautiful, it is said—but, methinks, stern an 
cal, rather than meek and Christian—somewhat too lofty, when jow- 
liness would have been lovely—and silent, enduring, misundersto 
and unappreciated forgiveness, angelic and divine! 

Shepherd.—In a’ the great relations o’ life, I suppose I may sa/ 
say, sittin’ in the presence o’ sic a man as Christopher Norib—{ 
dinna count thae twa creturs in the corner—that a’ human beings ar 
bound by the same ties, be their condition high or low, their lot: 
in a bat or ina palace. 

North.—'There the Shepherd speaketh like himself—and as now 
other speaks. 

Shepherd.—Now, only think, my dear sir, o’ what has happened,» 
happening, and will happen to the end o’ time, seein’ human natur 
altogether corrupt, and the heart o’ man desperately wicked, a theo 
san and tens 0’ thousands o’ times im wedded life, Pour thé lace o 
this meeserable and sinfu’ earth. 

North.— Lord Byron sinned—Lady Byron suffered. But hes ber 
conduct—on its own showing—been in all respects defensible ’- 
without a flaw ?—Grant that it was—still think how it must have 
peared to Byron, whatever was his guilt. She thought him med 
and behaved to him during his supposed insanity, advi-edly, and {rom 
pity and fear of his disease, with apparent affection. “My der 
Duck!’ How was it possible for him to comprehend the sudden 
cessation of all such endearing epithets—and to believe thet ty 
were all deceptive—delusive—talse—hollow—a mere medical je 
scription? ‘The shock must have been bideousto a man ol swe 
passions— to any guilty man. No wonder he raged—and stormet= 
wonder rather that he became not mad—or more madly wicked. Ye 
very soon after that blow—say that it was not undeserved—we oe" 
him vindicating Lady Byron from some mistaken but not unne™ 
notionsof Mr. Moore, and not merely confessing his own sins 
eurnest!v declaring that she was a being altogether agreeable, ian 
and bright. 

Shepherd—Poor fallow !—bad as I fear he was—the words ¥! e 
come across the memory o’ every Christian man or women we 
Christianity tells them at the same time to abbor and take warnitg ©) 
his vices. t nt 

North.—Lady Byron did wisely in not making full disclosure * 
the firstto her parents of all her husband’s sins—It would ab - 
most painful—how painful we may not even be able to con’” 
But since duty demanded a disclosure that disclosure ong ‘ 
of all repuguance, to have been complete toa single per 
weak—and worse than weak—at such a juncture—on which — : 
whole fate—to ask legal advice on an imperfect document rs 
delicacy of a virtuous woman its due; but at such a eure pa 
question was whether her conscience was to be free heer to se* 
vaths, delicacy should have died, and nature was eon 4 ytioe 

; . 7 ny . { st 
unashamed—if such there were—the records of ——— ee ail 

Shepherd.—And what think ye, sir, that a’ this pow 
hae been that sa electrified Dr. Lushington? 

North.—Rad—bad—bad, James. Nameless, 
it might leave Byron’s memory yet within the ra 
giveness—and where they are, their sister affections aie their ef? 
though, like weeping seraphs, standing aloof, and veiling 
with their wings. 

Shepherd.—She should indeed have been § 
closed on her sorrows as on his sins. 

North.—Even now she should spe J 
her father or mother (are they alive? )—and a fe " be—ter, iat 
Worse the condition of fhe dead man’s name cane degen 
ter it might—I believe it would be—were all hw pee o aake ott 
other, declared—and declared it must be, not  sdeatel sentence 
but fur the sake of humanity itself—and then a mitig 

or eternal silence. Saal te ae —F ase cent 
| Exchange at New York on London bv days 
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“We are without later advices from Europe. 

In a debate in the House of Lords in relation é pro 
the country on the 6th May last, the following poe en 
were made,—that since the year 1816, w hen the cant of 
a reduction bad taken place in auouiliet the em 
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seat to the emonal. of two millions and a half annually. 

j the Government had reduced the debt it had also reduced 
~ — that there was still no reduction in the receipts, for that 
, ding 1817 the Customs and Excise were 
expected of the 


—_ 
hills, and int 


+ggation, 8 
e five years succee 

) A full and general confidence was 
o meet all its engagements and preserve its 
This debate derived adait 
by Lord Gode- 


suring th 
al than in 182° 
f the country t 
onour untarnished. 


:. ional inter. 
dit and b 
m ihe foregoing statements 


confirmed by the Duke of Wellington. 


having been made 


and 
; a a blishe 

from Mr Bulwer’s fourth novel, Paul Cliford, just pu ished 
; have made some extracts, Which, 
idea of the work. 


tale 


oury 


PUET 
the Harpers, we although 
ys, do not, we admit, convey any adequate 
clever & performance must be read entire 
' the American reader by making 
ol the 


esti- 


to be 


maied 
w explanations, 


We shall perlaps assist 
removing some of the disguises 
We stateu last week that thi 


and 





+ prominent characters 
. kept back in England in consequence ol the alarming 
King—that illustrious personage being supposed to 
Our first extract, which describes the 
who occasionally 


een 
f the 
coure in Mr. Bulwer’s pages. ‘ 
n of Clifford to a band of convivials, 
purses of other people, will explain itself, if it be 


es C 


uct 
ree with the 
that Geotleman George and his companions are in- 
iio personiy the King and his Ministers. Bat we had better 
' ) t ° °J , : 
e furnish our readers with a key, the best we have been able to 
ce ft 


ake! 


rin view 


of the London criticisms. 
The K—g. 
The Duke of W—g—n 
Lord Ell—n—gh. 


ke out in the absence 
Gentleman George, 
Fighting Attie, 
Long Ned, 
Searlet Jem, ? 
Me lye bright, 4 

Jachelor Bill, 

Cunning Nat 
The Sallow Gentleman, 


Sir J. S—r-—tt. 

Duke of Devonshire. 
Mr. Nash, the architect 
Mr. Huskisson. 


Old Bags, This cognomen is known to every one. 
This, perhaps, will suffice, for after putting the reader on the right 


-ent bisown ingenuity will probably enable him to interpret the re- 


these characters are drawn need 


mainder. The skill with which 
tbe pointed out. Weare unwilling to omit Fighting Attie’s song, 
h as we did not insert in the poetical department, as it seems such 

, clever version of the story of Mr. Huskisson’s sham resignation 


od the Duke’s resolution to make it real ; and exhibits, moreover, ina 


licrous degree the camp discipline which his Grace keeps up in the 
avinet 
Altice. —** Rise at sisx—dine at two— 
tob your man without ado— 
Such my maxims—it you doubt 
Their wisdom—(o the right about.” 
[Signing to a Sallow Gentleman to send up the brandy bowl } 
‘* Pass round, of a gun, 
You musky, dusky, husky son.” 





Huhky.—** Attie the bingo’s now with me 
I can’t resign it yet, d’ye see.” 
Allie, —** Resign it, resign it—cease your dust, 
Yon Aave resigned it—and you must.” 
[ Takes the bowl from him.] 
Inconclusion, Paul Clifford is perhaps the most original of all Mr. 
Dulwer's works, and cannot fail to add largely to its writer’s reputa- 
For the man of the world, it contains shrewdness and satires 
or the moralist, matter of deep ought, and for the young, all the 
terest of narrative and all the poetry of feeling. 





We perceive by some of the English literary publications that Mr. 
ohn Galt the celebrated novelist has become the Editor of the Lon- 
ion Courier. We congratulate the numerous friends of Mr. G. on 
vis side of the Atlantic, on the circumstance. The opinions of 
1 Journal, which have always been respected in this country, will 
¢now looked to with increased interest; and it is fortunate for the 
rth American provinces, that a gentleman so well acquainted with 
heir feelings and interests, has at this moment the direction of the 
* Wioficial organ of the Imperial Government. 





MISS STERLING. 
We must beg to waive the consideration of the various commu- 
‘wons made to us during the week on the subject of this lady’s 
‘ja exclusion from the last concert of the Musical Fund. It does 
‘appear to us at all necessary further to discuss the matter, as the 
vc bave already arrived at a full and perfect understanding of that 
‘ular transaction. We prefer devoting a few words to the con- 
“ration of the eminent musical accomplisiments of the distin- 


ay a 7 rTP . ° 

ed female herself, and the brilliant concert she intends to give on 
vesday next 
iy 


a 


marley . + . . 
*early age of twelve, Miss Sterling was known af the private 
‘in London by the appellation of the “ Musical Prodigy,” 


Was th . 2 ee ° . 
as the exquisite expression and feeling imparted to the piano 
Ser touch. 


We mention this fact to show how early she became 


ted “ss ° ~ . 

~~ in the British metropolis. Excellence, however, is rela- 

tan t is ’ P ‘ = a 

a Oey by comparison, or by fixing on some definite stand- 

“ial We cz : : 
can ¢ We hesitate not, 


Dace S leer! ‘ . ° ° . 
Place Miss Sterling at the very head of concerto pianists in 


vey a true idea of superiority. 
4 


untry—r —s ° . : 
Y—to pronounce her decidedly and unequivocally superior 


‘hers . . . . , . 
~ now before the public. We sbould not make this decla 
“Without due an: s 
Ul Cue authority, and we know that we are borne out ini 


* on! ‘ 
be ¥ Ought opinions of the most eminent professors in the city 
? @ others who make a distinction between a harlequin rapidity 
nA and playing from the heart. It is in this point that Mis 
- ae ‘ence lies—her’s is the playing of feeling and senti- 


Ka 


the : : 

mere mechanical production of a rapid succession ¢ 
surenner used to say, that Miss Sterling possessed what n 
Mr. Neate, who firs 
ed her born to play Bee 
; and added, that ber conception of the 


~ 6i¥e her I the hea 


Out at the Oratorio s, pronoun 


ointing to rt. 

ner 

e 

*and Mozart's Music 
Musical anth- . 

sulbors, resembled an exquisitely talented painter 

eauties of Raphael and Salvator Rosa at sight 


rhe «5 
aT ‘ 


Stiles, on } east , . 
bie aring her play his Fantasia of Au clair de |a lune 
* ber for the ines . . : 
befor Justice she did his composition. With such tes 
iT? us We 


mie Svell persist in our opinion, and although envy 

Ceticie: 3 
bral f n, and the hoofs of vulgar criticism tramp on 
ve \eacer flowers that 


surround ber fair fame, stilj will 


| she remain unseatbed and untarnished, for she bas drank the inspiring 


' 
j 


! 
played by berat! 


| Mrs. § 
| 


draught that renders ber invulnerable and 


samiaiiniememeeacieetes — - 
French and Dutch forts some 20 miles above Calcutta with his line 


g'ves soul to all she touches. | of battle ships, which now cannot come higher than Diamond Har- 


At the approaching Concert, Mr. Etieune, a gentleman of unques- | bour, 40 miles below Calcutta; and Suraj al Dowlah sunk vessels 


tioned talent and profound musical sagacity, will execute with this | 
fair spirit, a duetto on the piano, from the compositions of Hunten; 


filled with stones, to prevent bis capital, Moorshedabad, from being 
attacked by gun brigs, where now nothing but a flat-bottomed boat 


such a performance, exhibiting as @ does, a unique combination | can approach, and that with difficulty, when the river is low, As to 


of excellence in composition and execution, needs not our praise 


The | dy herself will perform two Concertos, Ma Fanchette, 


of Paris. The first 


plie l difficulties | 


, a@composition of Herz, 


performer; and the latter was first played in New York by Miss St 


ling, at the 5 t cal 


bestival. 


a ay . 
Paris it mney sufficient to say, that an eminent professor in 


city noted { time on his 


and at the conclasion, observed that it had been played in t 


Moschelles himself, he 


OCCU Ve d tev 


pace of tin { 


whieo 
same piece ia London, periormed by it author 


We can only briefly enumerate the vocalist 


exquisile voices, are too well known to require any thing from 


s! 


| briglst Mr. Febrman, recently from Germany, and who has a 


paniment, and sing a dcuett with Mrs. Sterling 


| best, if not the best concert ever given in New York 
performers have volunteered, and Mr. Niblo with great kindness 


; the most feeling consideration has postponed his Concert, intended 
Such are the feelings, we are happy to 


| for Monday, until Thursday. 
say. manifested in behalf ot this interesting young lady. 


violin. —- 
We learn with sincere pleasure that Sir Peregrine Maitland 
returned to Halifax from Bermuda, much improved in bealth, 


resumed the Government of Nova Scotia, 


Scotia and others. 


“ Halifax papers to the 5th inst. have been received in 


others, as passengers. The health of Sir Peregrine was much 
proved, Vice Admiral Colpoys arrived at Bermuda on the 15th 
The inhabitants of 


Sir Charles Ogle was to return to England 


his intended departure." —New York Gazette 


ble circles in England. 


DR. DUNLOP. 


tion.” 


May :— 
“ The Picture of India, Geographical, Historical, and descriptive.’ 
two vols. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1830. 


’ 


country, W 
the historical 


wise to offer any opinion as to their comparative merits. 


We extract the ee 
the amusing anecdote subjoined: 


would soon monopolize the export trade of Bengal. 


of adventurers @ sort of regular campaign was opened against 
Tippoos of Sagur. 


the fortune of war flowed more intbeir favour. A fortifie 


ceeded in making a practicable breach. 
however, the most agreeable, neither was it calculated to give 


their rounds to see if all stood fast, their lantern lit up the 


t had been the blow of a battering ram. With the advantage of 


rally bad 
the enterprize, and Sagar is an independant native state.”’ 


Sagur island, is g 
sleeps upon suulf. 


eyes, as bright as gas lamps, at his bed foot—a tiger was there. 


long bow] from Oonalaska’s shore’ was nothing to if.” 


e kept possession for twelve months, and it was a drawn battle 


nd himself killing fifteen of them 


f the Ganges increasing. 
airal Watson, who accompanied Lord Clive in 1757, bombarded 
. 








i.e. the biped not the quadruped tiger 


Of her mode of executing the Fall of 
watch at the commencement of the piece, 
heard the 


The Misses Gilling 


ham, who have so disinterestedly offered the valuable services of their 
erling, Who has a fine contra allo voice, will sing “ Angels ever 


| licious bass voice of great power, will sing a song with a guitar ace 
All the pieces are 
} of the first order, and we venture to predict that it will be one of the 
Allthe eminent 


M. Segura, we are happy to observe, executes a brilliant solo on his 


His Excellency was ac- 
companied by Lady Maitland and family, the Lord Bishop of Nova 


Boston. 
H.B.M. ship Hussar bad arrived there from Bermuda, with Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland and family, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and some 


and assumed the command of the British squadron on that station 
Ber- 


| muda had presented him with an address, expressive of their regret at 


In another part of this day’s impression will be found a description 
the MAZURKA, a Polonaise dance lately introduced into the fshiona- 
The Duke of Devonshire bas the bonour of 
first bringing into vogue this fascinating species of the “ Poetry of Mo- 


The following is extracted from the London Courier of the 6th { 


These two volumes give a brief yet general account of the whole 
oO not coincide in cum of (He OPINIONs expressed in | quainted with these matters, and their personal attendance to inepect the whole will 


ed 

part. The measures which Mr. Pitt introduced experi- 
ence has proved to have been sound. Those which Mr. Fox proposed 
cannot be judged of by the seme standard; and it is, therefore, un- 


“ The island, or rather cluster of Sagur, is of considerable extent, 
and besides being much more accessible, it is much more healthy than 
the part of the Hoogly nearer Calcutta, as the air is from the sea, and 
consequently cooler, and not so much impregnated with miasmata as 
that which has passed over a considerable portion of the Sunderbunds. | the city, alway*commanding the most respectable tenants. ‘The Engine House, Boiler 
If, therefore, it could be cleared, aod a town built upon it, that town 
Attempts have 
been made with some such view as that, and ander one of the parties 


were found to be as valiant as their namesake of Seringapatam, and 

ee they 
or stockade, was constructed, of such elevation as to be tiger-proof, 
and though the beasts came every night to the siege, they never suc- | INES, ke —Pie subscribers have received from | 
Their serenade was aot, | 


garrison a keener zest for the sally of the morning, that, as they went 
great fiery eve, or the pat of a massive paw made the posts shake as if 


stockade, the garrison had the better of the besiegers, but when they 
sallied out to attack the strong holds of the tigers in return, these gene- 
so much the advantage that the assailants at last abandoned | direct from Madeira, and via India; 2 bhds and quarter casks Molowey, Bercial, 


“ Mr. Dunlop (better known as ‘The Tiger’ of Blackwood's Magazine) | 
who was the superintendent of the expedition sent to clear the maine | 
greatly addicted to snuff; he lives upon snuff, and 
One night, after he had retired to his bed, witha | 
arge canister of Irish blackguard, as usual, within reach on bis table, | 
and was beginning to sink into forgetfulness, he beheld two aioe 

is 
word was not within reach, and bis pistols were unloaded, but fortuna 
aret fortibus; he snatched the canister, exalted it to his lips, and blew | yy .eira, Sherry, Port, or other Wines, may have ther 
: blast so, strong and long, thatthe contents of the cannister were 
ansferred to the eyes of his visitor—scamper went the Greek, and 
uch a roaring and bellowing shook the jungle, that Campbeli’s w oli’s 


Now we have it from the best authority, viz. that of the above- | 
uentioned tiger* himself, that it was seither wild beasts nor miasmata | 24, extra cises No. 15, 10,000 highest prize, Uckets $4—July 1, regular clase No. 6 


sat caused the abandonment of the cultivation of Saugur Island, for | 


ween him and the tigers, they killing thirteen of bis men, and bis men 
' The scheme was abandoned after 
x square miles had been cleared, simply because it was looked upon 
sabad speculation. Bat it must be done one day or other, and Sau- 
ur must become the port of the Ganges, 4s from the alluvial nature 
f the soil the river is rapidly filling up, and the Suanderbunds or Delta 
In proof of this, we may mention that Ad- | day of Octover, 16, at noon 


j the soutf story, it had no origin save in the fertile brain of the inge- 
as | nious, tho’ ill-looking, Editor of the York Observer: and we can only 


City Hotel, and Moschelle's variations of the Fall | account for its appearance in the Courier as « confirmation strong,” 
remarkabe for its multi of a rumour existing here, that a lengthy author of the Tiger's familers 


isnever been attempted in this country by any ot 


her | has taken editorial charge of that (lately) milk and water concern. 


er { Communicated } 





Park Theatre.—On Monday last, the opera of Fontainbleau was 
| produced for the benefit of Mr Simpson, with a constellation of stars 
of the first brilliancy ;—Mrs Austin, Miss George, Miss Clara Pishet 


this 


he exact and Miss Kelly appearing onthe same evening. As may be imagined 


the house was full from the Pit to the Gallery. The music of Fon 
tainbleau is now disused, and the drama merely affords to singers 
an opportunity of introducing what they please. ‘The piece is plea 
cantly written, and contains some tudicrous situations—to which 
Messrs. Barnes, Hilson, and Placide, did justice. Miss George has not 
t before the New York public for some time; she introduced 


been 
us 
“ HadTa heart for falsehood framed,” and a 


* Bid me discourse, 
very sweet melody composed for her by Horn, and exactly suited to 
the best part of her voice. We have alw ays considered this young 
lady as an accomplished vocalist, and one whose chaste and correct 
style must always please, although her power and execution be limited 
Mrs. Austin introduced Martini’s air “Follow thro’ the Sea," the 
| Scotch ballad—*“ The're a noddin,” and the beautiful composition 
selected from Masaniello—* Mi Pozzica mi stimola’'—this song we 
understand is about to be published at Bourne's, as arranged with an 
accompainment for the piano forte, by Mr. Pons, and will form a 
valuable addition to the music desks of amateurs. Mrs. Austin was in 
admirable voice—Miss Clara Fisher acted Dolly Bull perfectly, and 
represented a hoyden to the life; her talents as an actress are too well 
known to require eulogium here—she introduced several popular songs, 
but asa singer we do not wish to criticise her. Mr. Jones, at the close 
ot the opera, when the people were very warm and fatigued by sundry 
eneores, selected a bad time for an agreeable song—The Duett from 
the Cabinet, whielt be sung with Mrs. Austin, confirmed us strongly 


in our good opiaion of bis powers 
— 

CARD.—Blanchard's Amphitheatre.—For the Benefit of Mr. Schinotti, whe 
A has the honour to inform his friends and the public that his Pemefit is fixed 
for Tuesday, June 22d, when will be presented a variety of entertainments io the 
cirele and on the stage. Mr. and Mra. Wells, the celebrated Englich dancers, howe 
kindly volunteered their services, and will go through a number of eatertaming 
dances with Mra. Schimotti. A povgl scene will be performed by Messrs. Wells and 
Schinotti called the Rival Monkeys,” to which they will dieglay all the tricks aad 
agility of that sagacious animal The whole to conclude with the celebrated Hy 
bernian Melo Drama of the Chieftains of Irelond, the Round Tower, fouaded on 
fact, the story taken from the Loves of Mabon ond Moriat, Sitevic, (a Danish 
Chief, Mr. Schinotti. Together with otner entertainments which will be expressed 
in the bille. (June 19 
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FBV FARMERS, Ke. with moderately good copital.—Por Sale on eligible Dairy 
and tillage farm, well watered with never fuiliog civulets aud springs in wart 
} OUS parts; on this land are now growing an abundance of grass, rome brat, rye, 
| vous, &e.: there are erected thereon a large stone house, large pew frame barn, 
and other out-buildings; it consists of 260 acres, of rich soil, WU acres cleared, 170 
acres eovered with wood which has been preserved, and is now very veluable, from 
| the scarcity in this populous aeighbourhood, and the timber will pay great laterest 
| for keeping itsome years longer; but at this time £5500 currency might be realized 
| for a part of it. The farms situated in a very healthy district, at the head of Lake 








Ontario, one mile from Dendas and navigation, a main road passing at ¢ach end of 
it, and five or six loads may be drawn to the water's edge in a day. No man basen 

joyed better health than its proprietor, during eleven years residence apon it, and 
who isnow 71 years old. Thetarm, with a good title, the household goods, imple- 
ments of husbandry, &. will be sold at a very moderate price. A rue of excellent 
water in oll seasons passes near the auane pa the peseee, eee pe ng A 
shar p-sighted ment an pest mooning, with a od with bim 
mode one OF es treat with, wonld be preferred to one bess oc 


In 


ive great satisfattion to the owner. Any gentleman wishing to be further in- 
Roadl with regard to the qualities of this farm, is invited to call on Mr. lease Mar 

kle, near Dundas, who will shew the premises, and communicate further on the 
subject. {June 19.) JOSEPH WRHSTER. 





ve . 4 The des- | NOK SALE, The Mootreat Water. works, Incorporated by Act of Perliament.— 
criptions are lively and pleasantly written, and we would recommend 

them to all our Indian friends as the means of recalling familiar scencs 
account of the Island of Sagur, to introduce 


In consequenee of the recent decease of the principal proprietor of the 
| Montreal Water-Works,four fifths, or the whole of the Stock choteatia now offered 
; for sale. Since 1817, the whole of the works have been renewed, and are now op a 
most substantial footiog. The water is raised from the 8t. Lawrence by a Steam 
Engine, erected at the river side, into two extensive Keservoire, situated ia a central 
and elevated part of the town, from which the city is supplied with water throegn 
metal pipes. To the engine house has been attached a well constructed GRIST 
MILL. with two runs of stones, and « BARLEY MILL, to employ the spare time of 
the engine Uoderneath the Reservoirs are two extensive DWELLING HOUSES, 
two stores Irigh, inferior in workmanship, distribution and convenience to none in 





| House, Mill aud Reservoirs are all built of stone and covered with tin. Adjoining 
to the Reservoirs i¢ a large STONE BUILDING, used as a Keservoir before the 
erection of the present ones, partly occupied by the ‘ Montreal Bathe” and portiy 
as adwelling houre. Tht Stock must increase ip value with the extemion of the 
city aad growth of the population, and is now capable of being greatly enhaneed by 





the | 


But thuse quadruped monarchs of the jungle ' the outlay of a very trifling additional capital to extend the mam pipes. As a secure 


and profitable means of vesting money, such as is seldom met with im this Country, it 
is strongly trecommended to Capitalists. For particulars application (if by letter, 
| postage to be paid) to be made to the uadersigned in St. Gabriel Street, Montren! 
Mostreal, L. C., May 31, 1920. [June 19) H. GRIFFIN 
Moniila, Viz. Balem, 0 
pipes LP. Madeira Wine, which wert shipped by Merers. Leacock, Her 
ris & Co. from Madeira ia November, 1926, per brig“ Ovean,” Capt. Searie,for the 
| East Indies, and have been upwards of three years on board ssid vessel on her 
several voyagesin the Indian and Pacific Oceans. This wine was origmeliy ship- 





the 


= of a ' ped of an extra quality, and from the extraordinary opportunities afforded for ite 


improvement in warm climates, is presumed equal toary Maderin ever imported 
isto this country. Also for sale—447 quarter caske Tenerife Wine, “ Pasley 
brand; 45 pipes, 40 bids, 28 tierces, 701-4 carts, Port Wine remainder of the 
cargo of the brig“ Waverly,” direct from Oporto; 22 pipes, 21 hhds, 19 1-4 enpke, 
71-2 casks, L. P. Madeira Wite, branded “ Leacock,” “ Murdoch,” “ Telling,” her 


the | 





Tinta, and Boal Madeira; 240 cases, 18 casks superior Claret, Letowr, Koursne, Leo 
ville, ke. ; 50 cases Champaigne Wine, superior quality; 75 cases Beuterne, Baresac, 
and Hermitage; Also in bottle, in causes of two doz. each—234 doven very old 
Madeira Wine, & port imported direct from Madeira, and some from the Kast and 
West Indies: 32 dozen very old Brown aod Pale Sherry, imported vie India, 70 
ditto Pale, from the London docks; 32 ditto Paxarette and Amotiliiado, Sherry 
ine ; 22 ditto Bucellas Wine ; 70 ditto Port Wine; thousand Bagdad and Spa- 
aish Cigars; # cases washed Sponges, of the finest quality, umported (rom Trieste , 
11 bags of Laguyra Coffee; 2trunks of Spanich end Preach Dirtionaries; 5 pipes 
| superior Port wior. from the London docks—and as usual, ofd Pale Soares, Eovt 
| quelity,in hhde and qr casks, D.G brand, selected at the London docks, and equal 
| in quality to former unportations. Persons dispored to order the Onest quality of 
Dipped from the country of 
growth, or from London, to aay part of the United States, Canada. the Weet Indies 
| oreleewhere. Apply to R. GILLESPIE & W. M'LEOD, 90 Front street. (Jone 19] 
| SYLVESTLK'>, 1 Broadway, N.Y., feels much pleasure in stating be con 
i Ne tinves to #!! capitals in every lottery Last Thursday the $10,000 prize, in 
a whole ticket, was sent to a gentleman in Washington City, end | aieo sold two 
capitals tn Canada. Allorders for orignal tickets and shares in Votes & Me Tnty res 
lotteries must be addressed to Sylvester, N.Y. Lotteries next to be drawn 





June 


$2,090 highest prize, tichets §>—July #, extra class No. 16, $15.000 highest prize, 
tickets $4—Jaly 15, extra clase No. 17, $10,000 highest priae, tickets $3—July @2, 
reguler clase No.7, three prizes of $10,000, tickets 85 —Juiy 29, extra class No. 1%, 
$15,000 highest prize. tickets @4. Please address jetiers ‘‘Bylivester, N.Y.” Bx 
change ead Commision businesses usaal. Persons requiring information can have 
the «ame by writiag. The Reporter is pullished weekly aad sentfires to all who 
dea! with Syivester. ©7 Official drawing of the New Vork Lowery, etre class No 
14. for 1400, June 17-—~32, 37, @, 19. 20, 21, 36, 6, 42. ‘Jone 10 
V AVLUABLE Keal Estete for ale —Tite Marmora bron Works, the privileges, 
j appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and steck thereunto belonging asformeriy 
| advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, besringexee!irnt reg and 
| white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking charcos!, will besold with. 
out reserve.to the highest bidder, for cach,at Kingston, Upper Caneds,onthe Om 
For plansof the works, and other particulars apply 
the | to Mr. Mansham onthe premises—to Messrs Gould, Dowie & Co., London—Menars 
“| Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Allion oowspeper. New Vork—or tg 
PETER MCGILL 
7 {Oct 


be- 


| the subeeriber at Moatres! ; ; 
| Marmoralcou Works Middle District, Upper C apads,August 12 
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GREEN HILLS OF TYROL. 
The celebrated Tyrolien from William Tell,—sung by Madame Malibran, and also by Mrs. Knight.—Composed by G. Rossini,—arranged by C. Thibault.—[New York, published by 
Dubois and Stodart, No. 167 Broadway. Copyright secured. Published in the Albion by permission. ] 





Green hillsof Ty -~- rol! again I see, ome of childhood sodearto me ; Again I press yourverdant § shade, Where oftmy footsteps have wildly 
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stray’d Once near him, My own one fond one A ---- gain I shall hear him Love's ac - cents | 
Soo "a hei igs, Ban : ot eee 
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peat : While, to his sighs, My heart re - - plies; Andev’ry glance is soft and sweet is softand sweet Green hillsof Ty - rol again [I In 
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| see the home of childhood so dear to me; Again I press yourverdant shade Where oft my fooisteps have wildly  stray’d From yonder wood - lands, sounding FF 
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fond one! To my bo------ som [ll fold him, My own Ty --ro--- - lien! #e- Th 
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Haste ! haste my love ! why linger now ? The sun is shedding his parting glow; 
The sun is shedding his parting glow ; The chamois seeks his peaceful glade, 
— The chamois seeks his peaceful glade, And homeward wanders the mountain maid 
And homeward wanders the mountain maid. Hark! hark, I hear his well known cry, 
Ist Verse. ‘S. 2d Verse. Oh! come, then and cheer me, my own one! my While answ’ring echo makes reply. 
let) fond one ! Now. now, he waves his seart of green, 
> Again thou shalt hear me sing Love’s tender strain, He comes! he comes, my 1 yrolien ! + me fond 
rata While ev’ry note, my lips repeat, Once more I behold him my dear one! my tons | 
As soft and sweet, thoul’t breathe again ; one! —_ . or | 
Then heste my love ! why linger now ? To my bosom I'll fold him, my own Tyrolien \ Th 
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